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CURRAHEE.* 





BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS 





“Thou who wouldst see the lovely and the wild 
Mingled in harmony, on nature's face, 
Ascend our rocky mountains. Let thy foot 
Fail not with weariness, for on their tops 
The beauty and the majesty of earth 
Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to forget 
The steep and toilsome way 4 





Brranr. 


No one meets with more vivid or quickly-varying pictures of the 
shade and sheen of life than the traveller. The changes from gay to 
grave, from the Paradise to the Tartarus of feeling, are as rapid and 
as contrasted as the diversified scenes through which he is ever movy- 
ing. The heart in its sensations seems to catch the restless, loco- 
motive habit of his person. At one moment, his spirit is all life and 
buoyancy, inflated with the exhilarating, the intoxicating cireum- 
stances of novelty in beauty and incident; he looks around with self- 
gratulation, and proudly flutters his free wing, as he thinks in pity of 
the poor mortals whose hapless lot dooms them through a monotonous 
life to one scene, one dry routine of duties, one circle of friends and 
faces. He views their existence as a mere vegetation—a pitiable 
prison life, and himself, as the favored bird, of brighter plumage, blest 
with the power to fly whither he will; to cull the sweets of every 
flower, and the adventures of every clime; to “ fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth” —if needful—for enjoyment. He vows in his heart 
“there is no life like the traveller’s life.” Soon some mal-dpropos 
trifle transpires, and the scene changes. Now he looks with longing 
eyes and yearning bosom, to the quiet, even life he so lately despised. 
Its tame and insipid nature has vanished, and it wears instead the 
sacred and winning garb of domestic joy and peaceful comfort, hum- 
ble content and happiness. It is the gentle home of social intercourse 
and friendly love. He contrasts the careless and simple joys of the 
one condition, with his own life of bustle, privation, annoyance, 
morbid excitement, and never-gratified longings: always a stranger, 
unloving and unloved, an outlaw from the affections of the soul—for 
the rolling heart gathers no real undying attachments. His course 
seems one of selfishness—void of sympathy—a life, in the words of 
Burns, 


—— “that hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feelings.” 
* This article, written to accompany the picture in our present number, was printed by mistake 
in our issue of July Jast, from which it is now republished—Epirtor. 
VOL. I. 9 
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The friendships and loves of a traveller’s existence he views as un- 
satisfying and heartless, and the Eldorado of his desires is now— 


“ A cot beside a hill, 
A bee-hive’s hum, to soothe his ear ; 
A willowy brook to turn a mill, 
With many a fall to linger near.” 


And what causes all this vast difference in sentiment? Alas! so 
complete a slave is the traveller to petty occurrences, that the merest 
trifle in the world discomposes him. A churlish niggardly drizzle— 
a thermometer half a degree below comfort point—the loss, or deten- 
tion of a valise, with the snug slippers, in which he contemplated, like 
the yalorous Falstaff, taking his ease in his inn !—an uneasy coach— 
no breakfast, or even a late or shabby one, and a thousand similar, 
constantly-occurring dis-agrémens, take all the gilt off a traveller’s 
ginger-bread, and make him the most miserable man in the world! 
But happily, they quickly pass away, and a bright sun and lovely 
prospect—particularly if after breakfast, and no unlucky detention 
obtrudes—win a responsive feeling of gladness, and with a reckless, 
joyous whistle, that speaks a heart free of care, as “‘ Eden’s garden 
bird,” he feels his barque “ up for any port!” Oh! oh! what trifles 
upset the boasted equanimity of the most stoical! What specks pro- 
duce the lights and shadows of human feeling ! 

So has it often been with me ; so was it last summer, during a tour 
through upper Georgia, as night-fall had provokingly come on, ere I 
reached my quarters for the evening in the little inn at the base of the 
Currahee mountain. 

With my compagnon, I had terminated a week’s séjour at the 
Madison’s Springs the day before ; we had reached Carnesville, the 
capital of Franklin county, a distance of fourteen miles, by dinner 
time, and had paused there until late on the present day, thinking 
that as the additional distance to the Currahee was but sixteen miles, 
we should reach the spot in good time. But what with the question- 
able roads of our up-country, and sundry other impediments, we 
failed in our object. We were desirous of observing the appearance 
of the mountain from the southern approach, but so black was the 
night, that passing along the road at the eastern base, we could scarcely 
define, against the kindred sky, the towering sombre mass that loomed 
into the air on our left. Driving cheerily through a little brook, we 
missed the ford, and our vehicle abruptly saluting the perpendicular 
bank opposite, became obstinate and declined following the shafts, 
with which the horse, unconscious of the rebellious spirit of the buggy, 
was walking off, with the most quiet sang froid imaginable. Our 
efforts to repair the accident proving vain, we mounted our steed, a la 
duo, and using the carriage cushions for saddles, sallied forth in quest 
of succor. Fortunately we were not far from the inn, but it was long 
ere we could gain a reply to our reiterated and noisy ‘ Halloa, there!” 
until a dozen canine vocalists, with very melodious bow-wows, joined 
the chorus, and brought to the door, first our host’s night-cap, and 
then, the host himself. ‘ Defining our position,” he bestirred himself 
to make us comfortable, as far as that cozy little word is understood 
in those latitudes ; despite which efforts we soon retired with lack-a- 
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daisical visages, and humming “ home, sweet home,” with a symphony 
of desperate sighs, until our woes were all soothed by a long doze, of 
what Mr. Richard Swiveller calls the “balmy.” It was night, reader, 
and its shadows were heavy upon us ! 

Waking in the morning, we felt much better! and descending from 
our little chamber of dimensions, @ la corn-crib, we exchanged bon 
jours with the landlord, who was already at work, and amiably play- 
ing both carriage-maker and blacksmith to our invalid vehicle. We 
stepped upon the piazza—the sun shone sparklingly, as our eyes 
rested upon the whole extent and grandeur of the mountain, and our 
hearts leaped within us at the sight. It was day—young, blushing, 
buoyant day, reader! and the shadows had fled—quick as the bright 
picturings of a dream ! 

We gazed long and admiringly upon the noble Currahee, as we 
stood on the portico of our domicil impatiently waiting for breakfast, 
that we might commence the ascent. This cottage, the only one near, 
is about half a mile from the base of the mountain, to the north. 
The intervening distance is occupied by a broad stretch of terrace 
land, covered with a carpet of verdant green, and embellished with a 
few beautiful trees. Cows and other domestic animals browse quietly 
on the lawn; harmonizing well with the peculiar quiet, charming, 
pastoral air of the spot. Where the terrace is lost in the rising land of 
the mountain, a pretty brook ripples along, occasionally revealing its 
placid breast, as the thick shrubbery upon the banks opens a pleasing 
vista. ‘The mountain rises gradually in a conical form, until it gains 
an elevation of perhaps 900 feet above the level of the surrounding 
country. It is thickly covered with large and luxuriant oaks, with 
here and there the dark foliage of the pine. On the east, it sinks 
completely to the usual level of the land, but on the western side, after 
descending for many hundred feet, it blends with a ridge that unites 
it with the chain of the Alleghanies ; of which it is the last southern 
peak. Notwithstanding these neighboring and connecting hills, the 
elevation of the Currahee is so much superior, that they are unnoticed, 
and it stands almost an isolated bold peak in the midst of a level 
country. It is perhaps admired more from being the first object of 
interest the tourist sees on leaving the barren and tame regions of the 
lower sections of the state. It is on the high road to the great points 
of attraction in the counties of Habersham and Rabun. The beauti- 
ful cascade of Toccoa is but five miles distant, and a few miles still 
further on, the rambler admires Tallulah, and many other rich and 
lovely scenes. 

The characteristics of the Currahee are not the wild, startling and 
terrible, like the terrific points of the Alps and Appenines; but the 
beautifully grand, the calm, quiet, winning—the scene that steals upon 
the heart and makes one in love with its gentle beauty and repose. 

The task of ascent, though not difficult, is toilsome ; yet it is fre- 
quently accomplished on horse-back, even to the top. In every part, 
is much to repay the fatigue of the journey. Here, a novel wild 
flower, or mineralogical specimen—there, a gentle slope inviting the 
weary limbs to repose, or a bold projecting rock peering fearfully over 
the dizzy chasm ; then again, the beautiful pictures of the wide spread 
country below, as the teceding trees, ever and anon open sudden and 
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charming vistas. One thing only is wanting—the relieving and em- 
bellishing hand of Cultivation and Art; the distant village, the vine- 
clad cottage, to contrast and heighten the effect of the boundless 
forests. I have often thought that the upper counties of Georgia, 
when beautified and adorned with the efforts of opulence and taste, 
will, in point of natural loveliness, “‘ bear no brother near the 
throne !” 

We were charmed with many little attractive localities, upon which 
our dragoman—alias, our host—prides himself. My readers will visit 
the spot, so I will not anticipate the good-natured guide by a recapitu- 
lation of their everlasting claims to notice, claims superior of course to 
the novelties of every other spot, in either of the five grand divisions 
of the globe ! 

While on the mountain, a sudden thunder gust, which not unfre- 
quently springs up, passed over and presented an unlooked for and 
deeply attractive feature. As the forest-trees writhed madly beneath 
the effects of the storm—as the thunder boomed from cliff to cliff— 
as the lightning’s gleam dissipated for an instant the intense darkness 
that hung around us, and the awful stillness was occasionally broken 
by the toppling of some rocky mass from its hold to the plain below, 
we stood spell-bound with surprise and solemn delight—recalling the 
lines of the poet : 

“Tt is a fearful thing 
To stand upon the beetling verge, and see 
Where storm and lightning from that huge gray wall, 
Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the base 
Dashed them in fragments, and to lay thine ear 
Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 


Of winds that struggle with the woods below, 
Come up like ocean’s murmurs ‘i 


It is ever a balm to the care-worn spirit, to escape from the heart- 
less and withering cares and common-places of life, and hold com- 
munion with the universe of nature’s beauties ; but upon the moun- 
tain summits, gazing down upon the dwindled haunts of busy men, 
his heart expands ; a nobler fire fills his bosom; he feels within him 
the immortal essence ; holds proper estimate of puny man and his 
idle pursuits ; feels himself elevated and transformed in the nature of 
his capabilities and sources of enjoyment— 


—— “feels a kindred with that loftier world, 
To which he is translated, and partakes 
The enlargement of his vision.’ 


FORGET THEE NOT. 


Written in a Valentine to ‘‘ Leila.” 


In weal or wo, in shade or sheen, 
Where’er may be my lot; 
Each op’ning day and closing e’en— 
From youth’s glad years to life’s last seene— 
Though Time all other mem’ries wean, 


I will forget thee not 
Georgia. 
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CAN YOU GUESS? 


Can you guess who it is that I love 

All other fair maidens above ? 

Three times ! if you're right, I'll say yes! 
Come, Mary, cans't guess ? 


“ Sweet Lucy, the praise of all tongues, 
Who gladdens all hearts with her songs— 
Is it facy ? now freely confess” — 
You ’ve made a vain guess. 


“Not Lucy! then perhaps it’s Aline, 
The maid of the laughing blue e’en, 
I know it’s Aline—now say yes !” 
I will when you guess! 


“ Provoking ! why how could I doubt 
Of finding your lady-love out? 
*Tis Mary with the sweet auburn tress” — 
There, that’s your last guess! 


“Why who can it be ?”” Who indeed! 
Look into my eyes, love, and read; 
To “Mary?” 1 > to say yes! 
hy didn’t you guess ? 
October, 1842, ORIONIS. 
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By the Author of “The First Lecture at Smithville.” 


“Laven and grow fat,” said a true philosopher, one who tinder- 
stood well the intimate relation which subsists between health—both 
physical and mental—and cheerfulness. I hate your long-faced, 
grave-yard-looking personages, who never indulge in the harmless 
sports which alleviate so much the cares of life, and “ reconcile nian 
to his lot.” I have no sympathy with him who never laughs, and 
frowns when those around him yield to the cachinatory influences 
which are continually exerted upon them. ‘“ A hearty laugh helpeth 
digestion, and shakes the cobwebs out of a man’s brains,” says ano- 
ther philosopher—for I hold that every one is a true philosopher who 
asserts and advocates practical truths; and I have no doubt that the 
proposition just announced is strictly and eminently true. It has often 
occurred to me that the cadaverous and elongated visages of the dis- 
ciples of Graham are attributable more to the absence of laughter at 
their scanty meals, than to the character of their viands—for it would 
seem impossible to crack a smile over a platter of yellow carrots, 
swimming in a fluid so light that it can scarcely support them, and a 
loaf of bread so dark and coarse, that it might, without any great 
exertion of the imagination, be mistaken for a forest petrifaction ! 
The man who could laugh with such a dinner before him—even out 
of mere politeness—would shake hands cheerfully with his execu- 
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tioner, and laugh at his awkwardness in adjusting the rope which was 
to facilitate his efforts to “‘ shuffle off this mortal coil.” 

I like to share a merry meal—even though it be a frugal one—and 
if it sometimes happens, unfortunately, that a “ hearty laugh” helpeth 
to strangle a poor victim instead of helping his digestion, I would, 
nevertheless, infinitely rather run the risk of a wrong passage for my 
potato, than sit at the table as demure and silent as a church-mouse 
on Sunday, appropriating the crumbs which may have fallen from the 
fist of some little urchin who mumbled his cake during the time of 
service. 

It is, I believe, a matter of fact, that long-livers are generally of a 
cheerful and hilarious temperament. It is not less true, that of the 
unfortunate class of lunatics, there are comparatively few who were 
not constitutionally gloomy, unless in those instances where madness 
has resulted from some sudden and overwhelming stroke of misfor- 
tune. It were possible, doubtless, to pursue this train of reasoning 
much farther, and prove that gloomy habits of life are generally pre- 
judicial to, and subversive of happiness; that crime and misery attach 
far more frequently to the ascetic, than to the man who is constitu- 
tionally and habitually cheerful and mirthful. If a man will “ grow 
fat’? on laughter, we may infer the opposite to be true, that he will 
grow lean without it; and a very little logic will suffice to bring us to 
the conclusion that Cesar arrived at, with regard to Cassius, who had 
“a lean and hungry look,” that men who never laugh “ are danger- 
ous !” 

Having thus entered a plea in justification of laughter—I.do not 
mean the laughter of fools, which Solomon says “is like the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot,”—but the honest, hearty, sensible, well- 
timed laughter of him who believes with the wise man, that there is “ a 
time to laugh,” I shall proceed to inform my reader of a laughing 
frolic which “‘ came off,” some years since, in the village of Smith- 
ville, and at which I had the pleasure of being present, while on a 
week’s visit to my good friend Doctor Medicum. 

The period at which my story opens was some six years later than 
the time of the “ First Lecture,” a record of which I had the honor 
of contributing to Orton. Some changes had taken place in the vil- 
lage, both in its habitations and their inhabitants. It is not my pur- 
pose, however, to describe these minutely, but I must suppose my 
reader sufficiently interested to desire a mention of the more promi- 
nent ones. First of these was the improved appearance of the Square, 
owing to the erection of a new edifice in the place of the ‘ Smithville 
Rest,” which, the reader will recollect, was sadly dilapidated at the 
time of the “ Lecture.” Squire Puncheon, (our good-natured Boni- 
face, had been elected magistrate within the year,) had actually erected 
the house which he “ threatened” should “ eclipse any thing in Smith- 
ville.” It was a large two story building about sixty feet front, and 
extending back nearly fifty feet, including the ‘“ shed-rooms,” in the 
rear. In front were a piazza and a balcony, the latter supported by 
eight neat, though plain, pillars, or, as Puncheon invariably called 
them, “ pillows.”” The whole was painted of a bluish tint, and pre- 
sented quite a remarkable “ tout ensemble.” Immediately opposite 
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the main entrance rose a lofty pole, on which swung, in a wooden 
frame, the sign-board, inscribed on both sides as follows :— 


' . 
| THE 
| “We Plush Giter” | 
+ HOTEL, by + | 


TIMOTHY PUNCHEON. 





| 
| 
| 


Another change was the death of good old Dominie Scott. He had 
“gone off with the rheumatiz—poor soul,” as Col. Treatem said to 
me, and in his place a young man of liberal education was now pre- 
siding over the intellectual affairs of Smithville—a change which, 
however I regretted the decease of the “ good old man,” I could not 
but regard as felicitous for the “ young ideas” of the village. 

The “ Smithville Trumpet and News Revealer’ had given up the 
ghost nearly three years since, when Samuel Slinkum, Esq., and his 
partner, Timothy Rowup, who had married Mehitable Slinkum, 
moved to the “ West ;” but the people of the village felt so deeply 
* the importance of the press,” that they had speedily thereafter con- 
voked a public meeting, at which Squire Smith presided, and at 
which, after much friendly discussion and some fine speeches, it was 
unanimously resolved, that “ The interests of Smithville imperatively 
demand the reéstablishment of a newspaper ;” and furthermore, that 
** Whoever will undertake the matter shall receive the cordial codpe- 
ration of the whole community.” Doctor Medicum, who drew up the 
resolutions, then volunteered to procure a suitable editor, and very 
soon thereafter invited a sensible man and a practical printer, from a 
distant town, to establish his press there, pledging himself to sustain 
him in the enterprise. At the time of which I write, there was in 
Smithville a flourishing little paper, under the unostentatious name of 
the Smithville Advocate, owned and edited by Mr. Joseph Jones. 

Among other changes which had taken place, Major Plunkett had 
been turned out of the post-office, by a new administration, in favor 
of Israel Homespun, a county-man who had established a store in the 
village, and whose politics were not obnoxious to those at head quar- 
ters. 'The worthy Major consoled himself by entertaining the loungers 
at his store with many instances of the carelessness and bad manage- 
ment of the new incumbent, which had come to his ears—In what 
manner I am not able to say. 

The widow Flashy had now much handsomer “ parler winder 
eurtings” than Mr. Cloud’s show-bills, (which she so much coveted,) 
in the shape of red and white chintz, pictured with moon-sized roses ! 

Squire Smith had become a Judge of the Inferior Court, and had 
thereupon elevated on his nose a new pair of gold-mounted spectacles, 
and promoted his cane to the corresponding dignity of a genuine yel- 
low head ! 

Doctor Medicum, my worthy host, was growing daily in influence 
and fortune. Through his instrumentality many improvements had 
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been made. He it was who procured the “ college larnt’”’ teacher, 
as Col. Treatem called him, and whom I shall speedily introduce to 
my reader. He—the Doctor—was now actively engaged in getting 
up, by subscription, a fund to build a church, the only one in Smith- 
ville being but a miserable windowless shell of a house! His pretty 
daughter—who six years before sat often in the cottage-porch, adding 
the chief beauty to the picture which arrested the steps of the passer- 
by—had left her father’s halls as a loved and loving bride, but was 
now with her husband—a popular physician in A , passing a few 
weeks at the home of her childhood. 

But whither am I running, and where shall I stop, if I give my 
pen such liberty? Pardon me, reader, if I have wearied you; I had 
been but a day or two at the house of my friend, when I was made 
acquainted with Edward Avery, the young schoolmaster. He was 
one of those whose countenance betrays their character. His face 
was as open as ever were the leaves of a rose beneath the noon-day 
sun. His eyes were blue, and his complexion naturally florid, but 
now pale from sedentary habits. His rich brown hair clustered in 
wavy masses over his fine forehead, whose enviable breadth was the 
true index of intellect. The first impression which I received from 
the appearance of Edward Avery was in the highest degree favorable 
to him, and all my after intercourse with the gifted teacher only con- 
firmed and deepened my conviction of his goodness and worth. But 
as Edward Avery is not the only hero of my present record, I must 
not bring him too prominently before the reader. 

Doctor Hemsley, the son-in-law of my friend and host, was de- 
cidedly one of the cleverest men and choicest spirits with whom it has 
been my fortune to meet. He was larger and taller than Avery, and 
his form rivalled in symmetry and majesty of proportion that of the 
chiselled Apollo. But why stop to describe him? He had not reached 
his thirtieth year, and yet was mounting high the mystic ladder of 
fame in his profession. We were friends from the moment we met, 
and heartfelt indeed were the congratulations which I whispered to my 
sweet friend—the Emma Medicum of other days. There was yet 
another member of the worthy doctor’s household who must be pre- 
sented to the reader, as I design hereafter to make her the heroine of 
another Smithville Record. Mary Linton was the niece of Doctor M. 
About two years previous his widowed sister had died, leaving the 
fair Mary an orphan indeed, though not without a fortune, that some- 
times sweetener of life’s ragged way. Mary, then fifteen, and dowered 
with superlative beauty, was transferred to the bosom of her uncle’s 
family, where she found both father and mother, and her crushed 
affections were speedily healed by their love and care. Mary Linton 
was a lovely creature, in every sense of that expressive word. Her 
soul shone out, full of tenderness, and thought, and truth, from her 
resplendent hazel eyes, shaded by their long silken fringes ; and the 
witchery of the smiles that dimpled her cheek, and played ever and 
anon about her exquisite mouth, was more potent in its spell upon the 
hearts of those around her, than the fabled Circean enchantment was 
upon its victims. 

Ah! my dear reader, I see your impatient glance over this page, to 
discover if there is any probability of the frolic’s beginning, and I 
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doubt not you are seriously meditating a skip if you see no sign of an 
end to my prosy preambling. Patience is a precious virtue, my gentle 
friend ; it will prove to thee, if thou wilt cherish it, an amulet against 
many of the bitter ills of life. But I will have compassion on thee, 


and 

At the tea table, on the eveningof my introduction to Edward Avery, 
there was assembled a group who would, each and all, have endorsed 
my sentiments on the subject of innocent mirthfulness. Many pleasant 
things were said at that most social of all meals, “ tea,” or, as it is 
less prettily and less properly called among us, “ supper.”” Especially 
was the story of the “ First Lecture” repeated for the edification of 
those who were still unacquainted with it ; and as the merry laughter- 
peals it provoked died away, Doctor Hemsley suggested that it would 
be a capital evening’s entertainment to get up a “ laughing-gas party.” 
The idea was received with loud and earnest acclaim, and a few ques- 
tions and answers speedily determined that nothing would be easier, 
as the matériel could be easily prepared, and Mr. Avery had brought 
with him to S a small chemical apparatus comprising the neces- 
sary retorts and spirit lamp. 

The next morning Doctor M. informed Judge Smith and Colonel 
Treatem that his young friends, Hemsley and Avery, designed to 
afford the good people of the village an exhibition that night, which 
would be scarcely less astonishing, and infinitely more amusing than 
even Mr. Cloud’s Lecture on Thunder and Lightning, which had been 
a standing theme of remark with the old Squire—I beg pardon, 
reader—the Judge, up to that very day. 

Let the day pass, reader, and with it all the manifestations of popu- 
lar wonderment which were called out by the announcement of the 
gas party, especially as it went from mouth to mouth, accumulating 
in mystery as the mountain snow-ball, in its swift descent, accumulates 
in bulk. 

Evening came at length, though it had seemed to the inhabitants of 
Smithville, and especially to the pupils of Mr. Avery, (who were 
blest with a half-holiday,) that it never would come. The school- 
house was stripped of its simple furniture ; the well-cut and deeply- 
stained desks and benches were for the first time, since they were called 
into service, let out for a holiday, and stood piled up outside the old 
edifice. A small room in one corner of the house was vacated of its 
lumber, and chosen as the laboratory. In this were placed two large 
tubs, which served as excellent substitutes for a pneumatic trough. 
For gas-holders the ingenious manipulators employed inverted wooden 
buckets. Half a dozen of these were speedily filled with the nitrous- 
oxide gas, which was then allowed to stand over the water in the tubs, 
for the absorption of all unwholesome vapors which might be in com- 
bination with it, and the retort, with its still inexhausted supply of the 
magic salt, stood ready to yield at the bidding of the chemist as 
much more when it should be needed. Every thing within doors was 
satisfactorily arranged before the sun went down, and as we emerged 
from our temporary laboratory, and passed into the public square, we 
found the people assembled in clusters discussing the affair that was to 
come off. Hemsley and Avery went immediately to the cottage, but 
VOL. II. 10 
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I lingered near a group who were gathered around the sign post of 
the “Ne Plush.” Among them was Col. Treatem, whose rivalry to 
Squire Puncheon was merely “ professional,” and did not affect his 
heart or his demeanor towards his brother landlord ! 

“TI should like to know what this here gas is, they tell about so 
wonderful,”’ said Col. Treatem. ‘I reckoned as how ‘twas some 
_med’cine prep’ration, but Doctor Medicum said upon his honor it 
war’nt.” 

Our old friend, Longstitch, the tailor, here inquired, rather timidly 
however, how it was taken ; and the Colonel hastily replied— 

“ Taken? why, it’s drink’t to be sure, man? Didn’t Doctor Medi- 
cum say it was a—a stim—stimulatious fluid—and you can’t eat a 
fluid, can you?” 

** Yes, Colonel,” interposed another; ‘don’t some o’ them folks 
what j’ins the temperance reform eat brandy in peaches, eh 0” 

This sally oceasioned a general laugh ; but the gas topic was upper- 
most in every mind, and Squire Puncheon suggested— 

‘“* P’raps it’s only peach-brandy, or sweet wine, arter all.” 

‘** Peach nonsense !”’ rejoined Colonel Treatem, good-humoredly, 
howeyer ; and turning to Judge Smith, who had recently joined the 
group, he added—* What do you think of it, Judge?” 

** Can’t say, Colonel, never hearn tell of sich a thing in all my born 
days afore. Tell us somethin’ about it, Mr. Fletcher,” said he, turn- 
ing and bowing to me as I stood carelessly near the group. Thus 
appealed to, I was compelled to say something, and concluded that I 
was quite at liberty to say what I pleased, JI therefore told them that 
it was a magical kind of air, which, when inspired— 

* Oh! daddy, if it inspires people, I’ll become a poet !”’ 

** Hush! my son, it aint made for boys, I reckon.” 

“Tt isa magical kind of air,” I resumed, “‘ which, when taken into 
the lungs, produces most wonderful effects upon the nervous system— 
indeed, it betrays everybody’s true character, or rather, his true dispo- 
sition.” 

*T wo-onder !” said a dozen, in a breath. 

‘* T wont touch it, no-how,”’ said several voices. 

*] aint a bit afeard of it!” said Judge Smith, with his hand on his 
heart, 

—The shades of evening were now falling heavily around us, and 
bidding the group good evening, I hastened to the doctor’s cottage, 
Our tea was sipped hastily, for we wished to be early at the school- 
house, fearing lest our “‘ sanctum” might be invaded, malgré its weak 
lock, and the precious air thoughtlessly dispersed, 

We started—Mary Linton leaning on my arm, though I felt half 
assured she would have preferred that of Avery. He, however, did 
not offer his attentions, and we moved on to the place of rendezvous. 
Some officious youth was making the old bell to swing merrily, and its 
shrilly cling-clangs reverberated on the air. We found, notwithstand- 
ing our haste, that we were of the last to arrive, the large room being 
more than half filled by the eager people. As we entered, the crowd 
became silent. It was the task of some minutes to arrange the specta- 
tors, placing the female part of them so that they could see, and at the 
same time be protected from possible rudeness. This was, howeyer, 
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accomplished, the ladies sitting or standing on three sides of the house, 
with a strong vanguard of the men. A breathless silence prevailed 
as Doctor Hemsley, whom we had declared master of ceremonies, 
said, in his rich and musical voice— 

‘‘ My friends, we design simply to entertain and amuse you, for an 
hour or so this evening. We are no conjurors or knights of the black 
art, but nevertheless, we may surprise some of you with the strange 
effects which will be produced upon those who inhale the sweet air 
which we have prepared, and a portion of which is confined in this 
bag,” (exhibiting one of two bladders which he had prepared for the 
purpose,) “and,” he continued, “* we are now ready to administer the 
charméd draught to any of you.” 

Standing in the door-way of the small room, he awaited the ap- 
proach of some one in the crowd, but no one seemed ready to volun- 
teer, although many were really eager to test the effects of the strange 

8. 
“ Go it, Bill,” said half a dozen men to one who was eyeing the 
bladder wistfully. 

‘* Pll be darned if I go first, though,” said Bill: 

At length Longstitch, wishing, I suppose, to establish his reputation 
as a man of courage, nudging Judge Smith with his elbow, said aloud— 

“ Come, Judge, I'll go if you’ll follow.” 

“ Agreed,” replied the Judge. 

Longstitch went with some show of boldness to the room door, 
where, having received and obeyed the doctor’s directions to throw all 
the air from his langs, and to hold his nose, the tube was placed in his 
mouth. Had each one of the assembly expected, in the next moment, 
to hear a sentence of life or death uttered against him, a deeper hush 
could not have prevailed. In afew moments Longstitch began to 
sway backwards and forwards, like the regular oscillations of a pendu- 
lum, and presently the doctor, observing that his eyes had become 
fixed, detached the bag from his mouth, and gave him, at the same 
time, a rounding push towards the centre of the room. He walked 
rapidly a few steps, then seated himself on the floor and crossed his 
legs, as if proceeding to work. Looking around him, as if searching 
for something, he bawled out— 

** Peter, bring me a hot goose !” 

Then were the flood-gates of mirth opened, and the whole crowd 
were convulsed with laughter. 

“ Here’s a green goose, Longstitch,” said some one, laying his hand 
upon the shoulder of one of the tailor’s apprentices. But his would- 
be wit was completely lost in the uproar. Longstitch began to sew 
industriously, but suddenly casting his eyes upwards, he sung, in a 
serio-comico style, the following pathetic words :— 


+ 


“ Sweet Barbara, I'll ser’nade thee, 
Oh dear me! 
For alas! you have a fool made me, 
dear me! 
Smile upon me, I beseech thee, 
Soothe me with some tender speeches, 
Or I will give up making breeches, 
hh dear me !”’ 
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He was repeating the song, when, alas! the spell was dissolved just 
as he had sung— 


“For alas! you have a fool made me !” 


He sprung to his feet, and unable to bear the laughter and jeers of 
the crowd, darted into a corner of the room, and there hid his face. 

As soon as the uproar was a little quelled, shouts of ‘ Now for 
Judge Smith,” “ Now it’s the Judge’s turn—he promised,” were re- 
iterated by the company. The Judge would have given his gold- 
headed cane, I verily believe, to have escaped the novel ordeal, but 
his word was out, and all eyes were upon him. Assuming therefore 
all the dignity of his rank, he placed his hand once more over his 
heart, and said emphatically— 

“ Feller citizens—I assure you I’m not the least afeard 

“Hurrah for the Judge! Hurrah for Judge Smith!” shouted many. 

The Judge approached the door, and was presently—amid another 
dread pause—sucking away energetically at the delicious stimulant. 
It took a longer time to charge the Judge than it did the tailor, but at 
length he was cast loose, and with a bound or two he reached the 
middle of the floor, and there commenced capering and dancing, to 
the infinite amusement of his neighbors, and to the utter amazement 
of his wife, who pushed into the front ranks to assure herself that it 
really washe! Then did the merriment of the company become al- 
most extatic, as the Judge, catching a glimpse of his wife, darted to- 
wards her, seized her by the hand, and exclaiming gleefully— 

“Come, Polly ! let’s have around together for wonst,”’ whirled her 
round the room as if she were a mere child! 

“For mercy’s sake, husband, let me go! Was ever the like heard 
on? Merciful powers—husband, I say, let me go!” 

She had plead in vain, but for the sudden restoration of her caper- 
ing lord to his senses, at the very moment that they had reached the 
centre of the open space inthe room. Pen could not describe the chagrin 
of the highest dignitary of Smithville, when he discovered the true 
position of affairs. He stood as one possessed, until his wife led him 
by the arm to a vacant chair, when he found breath to say— 

“ The d—l’s in that bladder, by my spectacles !” 

(This was the only oath the Judge ever made use of—be it recorded 
to his honor.) 

The next candidate for the gas was our friend Squire Puncheon. 
A fresh supply was ready, and long and deep were the inspirations of 
the worthy landlord. Had he been paying his morning devotion at 
the shrine of Bacchus, he could not have longer “ drained the cup.” 
The doctor withdrew the bag, and with a single bound, Boniface 
sprang into the arena, and loudly swore he was the best man in Smith- 
ville, and the ‘‘ Ne Plush Ulter” was the best house in the State, and 
whoever said nay to either, he’d lick him all to flinders! Then he 
changed his tone, and invited all the company to “ come and take 
somethin’ at his expense.”’ He finished his exploits by singing— 


9 
: 


“We wont go home till morning, 


Till daylight doth appear,” etc. 
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In the midst of his vocal effort the inspiration departed, and he 
sneaked into the crowd on his right, amid three cheers for Squire 
Puncheon ! 

** Who comes next?” inquired Dr. Hemsley, as his friend Avery 
charged his bag of the all-potent vapor. 

** Bill Bowles, at your service, sir,” said a rough looking genius, 
who, Dr. M. whispered me, was the identical hero of the leyden-jar at 
Cloud’s lecture. 

Bill did the sweet fluid ample justice, and soon rocked to and fro 
like a ship in the short swell of the sea. When he was fired and dis- 
missed, he attempted to strike the administrator, who, however, had 
anticipated the movement, and slipped behind the door, on which 
Bill’s fist descended like a heavy sledge upon an anvil. Then followed 
a scene which beggars description. Shouting and whooping, Bill 
broke for the crowd of men, and began laying about him like a giant— 
the mass yielding in every direction. To prevent mischief, some half a 
dozen seized him from behind, and jerked him to the floor, where they 
pinned him until the evil spirit departed from him ; and Bill got up, 
and with a smiling face, exclaimed— 

“By golly ! didn’t I feel strong, though? I could ha’ licked forty- 
leven of you with my little finger!” 

“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! for Bill Bowles,” shouted the crowd. 
The ladies had now begun to feel apprehensive—but their protectors 
promised to stand firm. A youth of rather slender frame now re- 
ceived the gas, and-when his mouth was left free, he laid his hand over 
the place where his heart should have been—but it was evidently gone, 
as we judge from his melting words— 

“Oh! Eliza, dear Eliza! how I do love you. Oh! Eliza”—and 
he buried his face in his hands, and beat a quick retreat. 

Another young man then presented himself, and made strong love 
to the magic bladder. The doctor attempted to withdraw it, but the 
recipient had grasped it with both his hands, and desisting for a mo- 
ment, said in gentle, persuasive tones— 

** Not yet, doctor! not yet!” 

The doctor suffered him to continue his inspirations a little longer, 
and then again attempted to pull away the bag, when the youth re- 
sisted, and in louder and less pleasant tones, said— 

“‘ Not yet, doctor, I tell you; not yet, sir!” 

The doctor, however, thought and determined differently, and made 
still more vigorous efforts to accomplish his object. In a vehement 
voice, the excited devotee of the gas-bag shouted— 

‘* Not yet, doctor, for God’s sake—not yet, not yet! not ver! !” 

The doctor had, however, jerked away the bag, and the young man, 
suddenly throwing his arms around him said, in a winning manner— 

‘* Oh, doctor! dear doctor! how I love you! You don’t know how 
Ido love you—dear doctor! I love all of you,” turning round to the 
spectators. Perhaps the thunder-clap of applause which followed this 
curious demonstration of affection, aided in breaking the spell. Be 
that as it may—it was broken! The next candidate was a school- 
boy, who immediately walked to the middle of the floor, and assuming 
a position “ right foot first,” with his arm a-la pump-handle, com- 
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menced a speech with the most rapid enunciation, running all the 
words together in this fashion :— 


“ My-voice-is-still-for-war Gods,” etc. 


The next was a rather “ amorous youth,” who rushed at once for 
the ladies, and went with such impetuosity that he actually pitched 
three of the phalanx in the van into the laps of the fair ones behind 
them, who received the unexpected favors with a pretty scream. Our 
hero was met by others of the “ line,”” who repulsed him so valiantly, 
that he speedily occupied the position so excessively annoying to a 
turtle ! 

One continued, after the bag was withdrawn, to sway backwards and 
forwards, probably imagining himself to have been transformed into a 
clock! Another performed, for two or three minutes, a most difficult 
Indian dance, displaying almost incredible strength. I might extend 
the catalogue of individual exploits, but my allotted space is already 
overrun. For two hours did the frolic last, and when at length the 
supply of gas was fairly exhausted, Smithville gave a parting shout, 
which nearly proved fatal to the old school-house. It was late that 
night ere the candles were extinguished in the dwellings of the citizens, 
and later still before the citizens had talked each other to sleep! Is 
my reader also asleep ? W. C. Re 


LOVE. 





BY MARIA GERTRUDE KYLE. 


Man’s Love. Woman’s Love. 





Ox! Love is like all beauteous things, 

As fleeting as they’re fair ; . 
Tis like the smile the sunset flings 

Upon the dewy air. 


= like the flower that opes its breast 
eet the new- born ‘ay, 
ere mild evening’s hous of rest 
be passed to dark decay. 


"Tis like the liquid pred that lie 
Upon the flower 

When morning’s b a “ paint the sky :— 
At noontide where are they ? 


Or fairy dream of pleasure deep, 
Which like a star so bright, 

Shines in the clouded hear en of sleep, 
Yet fades in morning’s light. 


*Tis like the gorgeous flowers that bloom 
"Neath Youth’s unsullied sky, 


Fair though they be—their changeless doom 
Is, first to 


p—then die ! 
Covington, Ga. 


Yes! like all beauteous things is love, 
As fadeless as they’re bright ; 
Tis like the — orbs above, 
Fair childre the night. 


| Or like the sea which pours its waves 
| With the same haughty power, 
As when it burst its coral caves, 
At bright creation’s hour. 


’Tis like the glorious hopes that light 
Religion’s narrow wa 

| Hopes which attain perfection bright 

| In Heaven’s eternal day ! 





| "Tis like the sun-god’s glowing beams ; 
Though round us falls the night, 

On other climes their lustre gleams 
With just as fair a light. 





For white-winged Love from Heaven came, 
To cheer the darken’d earth, 

And when its sphere dissolves in flame, 
He’ll seek his place of birth. 








wr 




















STANZAS, 


ON OCCASION OF THE GREAT FIRE IN NEW-YORE, 





BY THE LATE GRENVILLE MBLILEN. 


——~ 


(A Poem never before published.) 


I 


Ir was still noon—and Sabbath. The pale air 
Hung over the great city like a shroud— 
And echo answered to a footstep there, 
Where late went up the thunder of a crowd. 
I wander’d like a pilgrim round the piles 
That Ruin heap’d about the wildering way— 
And as I he § I saw the withering smiles 
That did on faces of dull gazers play, 
As they stood round the ashes of that grave 

Of all that yesterday rose there, so broad and brave ! 


Il. 


I mus’d as I went thro’ the shadowy path 
Of broken, blacken’d walls, and pillars high, 
Which had surviv’d that visiting of wrath, 
And now lean’d dim against the lurid sky ! 
I heard the rude laugh break from Saher beavte— 
Those ruffian exclamations of lost souls, 
At which a better spirit wakes and starts— 
The revelry of demons o’er their bowls— 
Until I felt how faint rebuke may fall 
Over a people, though it come in sword and pall ! 


There was no lesson in that wy pyre— 
Or, if it rose, it faded with the flame, 
And Crime, relentless from that smouldering fire, 
Would lift at night its stealthy arm the same 
On the lone wanderer, as mid the crowd 
It glided oft before to filch its gold, 

en the great voice of revelry was loud, 

And onward the deep tide of commerce roll’d— 
I thought how idle was the darkest ban 

Fate, in her fiercest eloquence, can pass on Man! 


Iv. 


I thought how quick the seal of nothingness 
Is set on his best glory—and how oy 
How soon the Greatest grovels with the Less, 
And they who shouted bravest, bow to weep ! 
How quick the veriest triumph of our years, 
Fulfill’d by a dim life of toil and pain 
Is chang one sad festival of tears, 
When Time is but a storm—and visions wane ! 
How quick Destruction can make classical 
The coowaad golden ground, where her fell footsteps fall ! 


v 


The ground that yesterday was consecrate 
To the wild spirit-power of Gold and Gain— 
Where Wealth like Royalty in purple sate, 
And Worth of Coin ask’d Locdlenee in vain! 
Where the hard hand was busy with the dust 
With which it soon must mingle—though it gleam 
Often with jewels, splendid but accurst, 
That make the trappings of this life’s poor dream, 
And where, too, — like a fountain sprung, 

In streams, though not unfelt, in shadow, and unsung ! 
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vi. 
Alas! that pillar’d pile! how, as I gaz’d 
Upon the blacken’d shafts, did I recall . 
e sculptur’d marble there, whose brow was rais’d 
So like a God’s within that ey hall ! 
Immortal Hamilton! though crumbled deep 
In the red chaos of that billowy night, 
It needs no chisel’s memory to — 
Thy spirit’s nobler outline, vast and bright ! 
No time—no element can mar the fame 
Gather'd like fadeless sunlight round thy spotless name ! 


THE VILLAGE POSTMASTER. 





BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 
Author of the Trysting Rock, Margaret Donaldson, etc. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Many are there, who, as the poet sings, “‘ barren hearts avow, cold 
as the rocks on Torneo’s hoary brow ;”’ men who, void of soul them- 
selves, affect to sneer at the heart’s gentler emotions, as betrayals of a 
weakness beneath their fancied manliness and philosophy. Love, as 
applied in designation of the passion, so called, falls especially under 
their contempt. To the promptings of ambition and avarice, and a 
hundred base passions, they yield implicit obedience ; to the grosser 
appetites they are abject and willing slaves, while the grand acknow- 
ledged master-feeling of the human heart awakens but a sneer. To 
such unenviable spirits we say—continuing the poet’s verse— 

“ But triumph not, ye peace-enamor’d few— 
Fire, nature, genius, never dwelt with you ; 


*Tis your’s unmoved to sever and to meet, 
No pledge is sacred and no home is sweet !”” 


Whence arises this unlovely and unnatural scorn?’ Whence but from 
an attachment to the evil in man’s nature, and a distaste for every prin- 
ciple pure and good. In heaven, love is of happiness the “ fountain 
stream and sea”—love is heaven! on earth it is the secret spring of 
all true enjoyment. Love, is the voice of the angels whispering of 
joy, and joy forever. 

Watch the boy in the budding time, at his sports—there is his 
gentle care of his fair playmate ; the feeling which dictated it, growing 
deeper with his years, until from youth to manhood it forms the foun- 
dation and superstructure of all his dreams, his hopes, his toils. In 
the realization of these dreams, the feeling decays not, but as time 
rolls on, and every personal and selfish end dies, he labors harder, 
struggles more lustily and more cheerfully, not for himself, but for 
those who are bound to him by this all powerful principle—love. 
When his locks are silvered, and his once firm and rounded limbs 
weak and tottering, he still loves,—loves those who are springing up 
by his side to fill his own vacated place in the drama of life. Not yet 
is the feeling powerless—on the couch of death, though his nature, 
weary of life, and his spirit sigh for a fairer home, one tie holds him 
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still. Love—love for those whom his counsels never more can guide ; 
whom he leaves to buffet the storms of life alone, and this is a passion, 
felt wherever man’s step echoes; wherever the human heart beats, 
there is this holy worship forever unconquered and undimmed. The 
great and good, the mighty im intellect and soul, have ever been the 
first to feel and bow to its sway. It has guided the poet’s pen until 
he has seemed to speak with an instrument and soul of unearthly fire. 

It has tinged the painter’s pencil, until forms of heavenly beauty 
have sprung life-like from the magic touch. It has nerved the war- 
rior’s arm and steeled his heart, until a god has seemed to wield the 
sword. It has lighted the philosopher's search, until the hidden mys- 
teries of nature have opened to his ken. Yet neither poet, painter, 
warrior or sage, has, in the proudest achievements of his genius, felt so 
divine a joy as one moment's experience of this grand principle of ac- 
tion. Love has laid the strong low; it has made the weak powerful. 
Youth confesses it the main-spring of life, and hoary age forgets its 
wisdom, and bows to its mighty sway. 

Strong as is this passion, how intensely was it felt by such an one 
as Melville Seydale; how blest to him seemed the sunshine, how green 
the leaves, how lovely all nature wrapt in its beautifying garb. Under 
its spell he was, indeed, intensely happy. He was at peace with all 
things ; the holy won his sympathy, the vile his pity. His heart was 
strong, and he was prepared for deeds of high emprise. Nought but 
he would have attempted with the confidence of conscious victory ! 
What then were his emotions when he felt this terrible current sud- 
denly and abruptly arrested ! How strange and fearful the contrast ! 
Had he placed his affections upon an object beyond his reach; had 
he found his love merely unreturned, he might have calmly borne his 
misfortune and named it—fate. Had he witnessed the total wreck of 
his hopes in the marriage of his idol to another, life might have dragged 
on quietly, though joylessly; as, instead of having to condemn his own 
ill-placed fancy, he would have extracted a melancholy pleasure from the 
continuance of the worship, and in cherishing the memory of the lost 
one. But this was not all; he believed himself deceived, and the 
shrine at which he had bowed he was forced to despise as unworthy! 
This conviction was maddening, and for a time he yielded blindly to 
its influence; yet his was not the weak mind to bend forever to de- 
spondency; he contemned in his heart those “‘ who cannot rise supe- 
rior to the worst strokes of calamity,” and himself he despised for the 
moment’s vassalage that the unexpected reverse had wrung from him. 
Manfully he gathered his strength and his resolve. His course was 
clear. Active employment and change of scene he hoped would fur- 
nish other thoughts ; he trusted too, that, in the nervous verse of the 
German bard—‘“ the strong hours would conquer.’’ Well was it for 
him that the opportune meeting with his unknown mentor, and the 
insight it gave him into the position of his affairs, opened the way for 
the accomplishment of his purpose, and presented other and absolute 
demands for exertion. But for this necessity even he might have 
sunk in the effort. Happy those who, when bankrupt in heart, are 
compelled, by worldly and personal want, or by family ties, to active 
employ of body and mind. 

But it is necessary that we leave abstractions, and speak of things. 

VOL. I. 11 
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After parting with Lansden, at the end of our last chapter, Seydale 
had passed a sleepless and feverish night. In the morning his course 
was determined. First, he wisely resolved to seek of Leila an expla- 
nation of the mysteries of the preyious day. The interview was neces- 
sarily constrained; he found no better way of opening his inquiries 
than by a reference to the letter in his hand. When Leila observed 
the missive, she thought not of the important construction Melville 
put upon it, but merely imagined his fastidiousness offended, by her 
levity in writing such trifling matter; and at her evening’s ramble, and 
in the matter of the walk, she forgot how she had been accompanied, 
and the light in which he might view it, When he asked, with an air 
and tone of censure and seriousness, if the writing was really hers, and 
if it was actually herself he had observed the previous evening. Leila, 
though alarmed at his manner, felt it unwarrantable and unjust, and 
with a natural pride, haughtily answered, ‘ indeed, Mr. Seydale, you 
require too much. Is my every action and thought to be subjected to 
the crucible of your unreasonable prejudices? Why should I not 
write and walk at my own pleasure ?” 

Seydale, unprepared for such an indignant reception of his com- 
plaint, felt angry, and replying with irony that he should forbear in- 
terfering with her will, and hoping that his own might be left equally 
unshackled, he rose to depart, leaying a note previously written, for 
Mr. Durwood. As the echo of his retreating steps recalled Leila from 
the surprise which the suddenness and strangeness of the interview 
had occasioned, her lips parted to recall him and ask his forgiveness. 
For a moment she felt that, however just her treatment of his feelings, 
it should have been less harsh; yet pride, a latent trait in her cha- 
racter, was roused, and she resolved to let matters take their course. 
She had yet to learn, in the bitter page of experience, the deadly effects 
of that blasting feeling—pride. 

Her father coming in soon after, she informed him of Mr. Seydale’s 
abrupt departure without assigning the cause, any further than might 
be explained in the note he had left. In it he informed them that 
unexpected intelligence required his immediate presence at home, and 
denied him the pleasure of a personal leave-taking. Mr. Durwood 
was satisfied at the time. Leila flattered herself that such might really 
be the cause, and knowing him to be a lover of romance, she hoped 
he had taken advantage of the circumstance, in connection with the 
unfortunate letter and walk, to test the strength of her attachment, 
by an affected estrangement. This thought only confirmed her re- 
solve, to let him conduct the whole matter in his own way. 

Scarcely had Melville left the village, when looking back, he ob- 
served a person riding some distance behind him; a second glance re- 
vealed the dress worn by the hero of the past night, and as he rode 
up, Harry Burton, Kate’s brother, greeted him, 

* What, Seydale ?”’ cried the new comer, ‘ whither are you riding so 
early this morning? Perhaps out to the Jacobs’—if so, I'll trouble 
you to take this parcel of trash, some clothes I believe which sister 
Kate, kind fool as she is, has been preparing for the young folks ; you 
can just as well drop them—and I am in a desperate hurry, as I have 
promised Miss Durwood to ride over to - for some books and 
plants for her.” 
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‘I shall pass there,” said Melville coolly, “ and will take the parcel 
with pleasure.” 

*“ Going past ?” answered Harry, “‘ why how long a journey do you 
contemplate, pray ?” 

“ T am hastening homeward, sir, on important business.” _ 

** Well, now really that is had. Leila and I were talking of an ex- 
cursion this afternoon, and you were to have the happy place of her 
companion. She will be disappointed. She says your conversation 
is so instructive that she must lose no opportunity of benefitting by it. 
Faith, Seydale, I almost envy your accomplishments, and I am half 
inclined to be jealous, yet I want her to improve as much as possible, 
and you are welcome to her society in return for your kind instruc- 
tion !” 

“* You jealous, sir! I, her tutor!” echoed Melville, in surprise. 

“Why, yes. Have you not taught her the harp, and a hundred 
other pretty things? 'To what else do you ascribe your familiar re- 
ception in the family? You are a complete dog inthe manger. I am 
told you cannot condescend to love any thing, and yet you seem to 
object to my aspiring to an interest in Leila. Egad, ‘ competition is 
the spirit of business,’ as father says, when he wants to monopolize it 
all himself. If you really are disposed to run that race with me, Sey- 
dale, why, ‘ all’s fair in love,’ you know. Yet, let me whisper you, I 
do not fear the result. Ah! while I think of it, 1 dropped a letter 
last night, which I am told you picked up—will you oblige me by 
returning it? Yet, read it first, that you may have the advantage of 
knowing how matters stand.” 

“I have no curiosity,” returned Melville, handing him Leila’s fatal 
letter. ‘I bid you good day, sir.” 

“One moment !”’ interposed Harry. “ Father tells me, that that 
note of Jacobs in favor of Durwood, is put in suit this morning, for 
his voting as he did yesterday. Now, don’t, I must acknowledge, 
like the spirit of such revenge, therefore I will thank you to give him 
this bill to meet it with. Yet, say nothing of it to others.” 

Melville, bent on misconstruction, was surprised at this new indica- 
tion of error in his estimate of Durwood. He took the money, almost 
forgiving young Burton his supposed favor in the eyes of Leila, for 
this display of kind feeling. 

Stopping at the Jacobs’, he left the parcel and the bill, without 
making any inquiries, and riding hastily off. He only heard the man 
mutter that he had voted as he did from principle, and thought it 
hard to be so treated; yet for Harry’s kindness, he would forgive the 
injuries of his father. 

In reflecting afterwards upon this colloquy with Harry, he was com- 
pletely at a loss how to reconcile its inferences with his own position 
in the Durwood family. Long was it before he could believe Leila 
capable of such extreme duplicity and falsehood ; yet both before and 
since Shakspeare so forcibly told the tale, “ trifles light as air” have 
been evidence conclusive to blind and passionate jealousy. Leila, he 
remembered, always spoke warmly of Harry, when his name was 
called up ; and he knew him to possess a heart, though thoughtless, 
yet too amiable for deep and meditated wrong. In the village he 
had the character of a good-natured fellow—a disposition for whieh 
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he received perhaps greater credit, from its strong contrast with his 
fatfrer’s. Still, the good opinion of the public was not too partial. 
Seldem at home, he was ignorant of Seydale’s relation to Leila, and 
from his sister’s representations, he believed that he was rather, either 
designedly or unconsciously, winning her affection, without any idea 
of returning it. Kute, he knew, was attached to Melville, and for 
Leila he felt some preference, though not at all serious himself. 
Kate had related the story of her adventure with her friend, as a piece 
of thoughtlessness on her part, and feared its discovery to her own 
injury, unless Harry consented to save her by assuming the original 
of the imaginary character himself. Anxious to serve her, and think- 
ing, too, that in so doing he might benefit Leila and himself, while he 
gave no offence to Seydale, save a little pleasantry—he had been in- 
duced to play the part m which we have seen him, in his interview 
with Melville. 

But to return to Seydale. Throwing off, as we have said, the 
weight of his gloomy thoughts, he set to work. busily in the path he 
had marked out. His father had left many years ago for a long and 
perilous voyage, and his vessel never having been afterwards heard of, 
all were believed to have perished. In his will, he had left him an 
annual income sufficient for all reasonable wants, with the residue of 
his fortune when he attained his majority. But if before that period, 
he contracted any debt whatever, which should remain unpaid for 
more than one year, or if any claims were proved against him on _ his 
twenty-first birth-day, the fortune, excepting the annuity, was to pass 
into the possession of those who laid information of such debt. He 
had given notes to a considerable amount, for expensive embellish- 
ments for his villa; they had stood nearly a year, and must soon be 
liquidated. This was the last year of his minority, yet some months 
must elapse before it expired, and he had already drawn and used the 
whole of the year’s income. No recourse was at hand to meet these 
notes, and nothing remained for present support. Only one course 
was left—to sell his villa and embark in some profitable employ. 
Both were tasks great enough, yet he did not hesitate. He advertised 
the cottage and grounds, and was successful in meeting a purchaser. 
The holder of his notes of hand had transferred them to another, yet 
the possessor willingly resigned them for a title to the property. That 
person, he was surprised to learn, was Mr. Lansden. Revolving the 
various avenues of industry in his mind, he resolved upon the profes- 
sion of the arts,—as the graver pursuits required too long a period of 
poverty before plenty, to serve his turn. He selected for his débat a 
distant city, his pride forbidding him to adopt the safer course of re- 
maining among his acquaintances. He designed living for the present 
unknown, and by economy and industry, he hoped to sustain himself 
until the period of his liberation arrived. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Since the events already detailed, weeks and months had fled, with- 
out any thing of moment transpiring in Snarleyville. Mr. Durwood 
sometimes fancied himself less warmly greeted by the villagers, a 
change he could not well account for, though he did not suppose his 
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enemies idle, or that they failed to do their utmost, to poison the 
minds of the people against him; upon what grounds, however, they 
could labor, his knowledge was at fault. In his own family, he 
imagined all was happy. To be sure, he was surprised at Seydale’s 
desertion, and the more so, as moons waxed and waned, and nothing 
was heard of him, farther than that he had disposed of his residence 
and had gone, none knew whither. His treatment of Leila he did 
not fail to complain of, and not the less loudly, when he learned from 
her the reasons which she supposed actuated him. Mr. Durwood 
was willing to forget him, as Leila seemed to pay slight regard to his 
neglect, and had completely escaped the effects which he had feared 
would result from it. To him, she appeared more cheerful, and more 
active, in diffusing pleasure around her than before. Whether this 
quiet was real or assumed, he would have better learned had he seen 
her in her hours of solitude, her frequent lonely rambles, where she 
mused long in every spot they had been wont to love—where she 
hung over the trees on which he had inscribed in “ friendship’s votive 
rhyme,” her name and other mementos of past joys; had he seen 
her in the midnight watches, dwelling with tearful eyes upon each 
trifle received from his hand; upon each word his pen had traeed in 
letters and book and album. [fn the latter were some verses she par- 
ticularly loved to read. It was a little song, an impromptu he had 
one day penned for her, in reply to some doubts she had ventured to 
express of the continuance of his love. It ran thus— 


I'LL THINE OF THEE, LEILA. 


As my barque, Leila, glides, upon Life’s changeful sea, 
In storm, and in calm, Tl still think of thee ; 
No season, no hour but thy memory shall live, 
The richest of joys earth’s treasures can give. 
I'll think of thee, Leila, midst the Spring's budding leaves, 
When my parch’d brow is fann’d by the Summer's cool breeze ; 
When I list to the Autumnal whispers of death ; 
When I shrink from chill Winter's withering breath. 
I'll think of thee, Leila, when morning ray 
Heralds the glad return of day ; 
I'll think of thee, Leila, at noon-tide hour, 
When all is life in hall and bower; 
I'll think of thee, Leila, at twilight gray, 
And when the moon-beams gild my way ; 
I'll think of thee, Leila, at the dread time, 
When stilly night attains its prime ; 
And when warn’d to my couch, by my lamp’s dying gleams, 
I will think of thee, Leila, still—in dreams ! 


Had the proverbial dullness of age in detecting the deep feelings of 
youth prevented him seeing the state of his daughter’s heart, as her 
blanched lips half audibly muttered these lines, he could no longer 
have remained insensible of the truth had he watched her trembling 
hand seize the pen, and beneath the stanzas, trace her own sad 
thoughts. From her intercourse with Melville, she bad learned her- 
self to strike the lyre with no feeble touch, and the following lines in 
an answering strain to his own, fell from her pen, as unconsciously as 
they were flitting through her mind. 


“Tl think of thee!” O! would that I 
The converse lay could sing ; 
Would that each weary, passing hour, 
Thy mem’ry did not bring ; 
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That in each ripple of the brook, 
Each warble of the bird, 

Each gentle breeze that floats along, 
Thy lov’d voice was not heard. 


Would that each gem that decks the earth, 
Each form of beauty rare, 

Did not so vividly reveal 
Thy manly presence there. 


Would that each spot that we have lov’d, 
Each fav’rite flow’r and tree, 

Each page that we ve together read, 
But whisper’d less of thee ! 


O! would that I had never lov’d, 
Or lov’d so trustingly, 

A false heart that can warmly beat, 
And yet beat not for me ! 


When Melville left, Leila imagined that a short time would witness 
his return. This hope failing her, she felt the full depth of her 
attachment, and the bitterness of his desertion. The pain was little 
mitigated by the consciousness that she had been cruelly injured. 
That a mind like Seydale’s could suffer so trifling a cause to affect 
it beyord the moment, was to her inexplicable. That deeper reasons 
existed she did not dream, little suspecting Kate’s treachery. That 
he was influenced by mere capriciousness, she could not believe. 
Sometimes she flattered herself that he had taken her advice, to en- 
gage an active life—that he was then secretly toiling to merit her love, 
and would soon return with the laurels of success to claim his reward! 
Every paper that met ber eye, she intently scanned, hoping to discover 
his name and praise. About this time, more painful fears filled her 
heart. Of late, her intercourse with Harry Burton had been more 
frequent, and from the constancy with which he coupled his sister’s 
name with Seydale’s, she was led first to hope that Kate knew some- 
thing about him, and afterwards, when Harry alluded to the passage 
of letters between her and Melville, the fear arose that her friend had 
supplanted her in his affections. This thought was the last she would 
have betrayed to Harry; so that in time, Seydale’s name was rarely 
mentioned between them, or when so, listened to by her with indiffer- 
ence. Kate had already led her brother to believe herself Seydale’s 
favorite, so that he soon ceased to remember Leila’s claim. This he 
did the more readily, as it led him to hope for success in a penchant 
for her, which had increased with their intimacy. That Harry re- 
garded her with any such sentiments was not in Leila’s dreams. She 
admitted his visits the more effectually, to accomplish her purpose 
of appearing forgetful of Seydale. To this end, and really to banish 
his memory as much as possible, she spent much of her time among 
the villagers, comforting the sick and ministering to the poor. Of 
late, these pleasures were in a great measure denied her, as she found 
herself treated with the coldness and even rudeness of which her 
father sometimes complained. Among the most ignorant of her pro- 
tegés, many refused her advice, and hinted that she was proud, and 
came to see them not from pure charity, but merely to gain the ap- 
plause of the world. She had, however, for a long time boldly fol- 
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lowed duty at the sacrifice of feeling. To account for these circum- 


stances, we must avail ourself of a new chapter for a glance at others 
of our corps. 





CHAPTER X. 


“ Reauty, Mr. Lansden,” cried Miss Pryinall—as that gentleman 
entered her establishment, on an occasion subsequent to the events 
we have already detailed—* you are quite a stranger! Been down 
to look after your new residence, I presume? "T'was a pity poor Sey- 
dale had to give itup. I wonder what has become of him. What a 
delightful home his villa would make, so rural and pretty, and with 
so many pictures and books and other intellectual pleasures! And so 
fond as you are of such things, how happy you would be in the society 
of one capable of sharing and sympathizing in your enjoyments. But 
you lose it all,” she continued, with a most affecting incipient sigh. 
** 1 know that a mind like your’s can extract companionship and de- 
light from every object in nature ; can find ‘tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks,’ and so on, Yet, Mr. Lansden, great as may 
be these enviable resources, they are but feeble to what they would be, 
if shared with another spirit ; no thought, feeling, or object, yields us 
perfect pleasure, unless there be those by our side to whom we can 
communicate our joy. I have often thought, that the only real bliss 
in life is in the sympathy and mutual out-pourings of two congenial 
hearts, and ne 

‘* Indeed” —interrupted her listener, mimicking her tone of affected 
and trite sentimentality—‘ I am surprised then, Miss Pryinall, that 
you still live in ‘ maiden meditation fancy free.’ With so many op- 
portunities as you must have had of putting the sincerity of your pre- 
cept to the test by practice. [I can but think you a traitor to your 
own happiness and that of others, by your persistence in single life.” 

“OQ!” returned the lady, mistaking his tone of sarcasm for real 
feeling—‘“‘ You know, Mr. Lansden, that marriage is a lottery, of 
which one must be jealous, when the venture is so great, and the 
chance of a prize so slight. Those especially of such delicate and acute 
sensibilities as it is my misfortune to possess, must hesitate before they 
trust their whole earthly bliss upon so treacherous a stream. Then, 
moreover, I have never yet met one whom I could fancy, and I fear 
that should I ever realize my idéal, it would avail me not, as I should 
be entirely undeserving the love or notice of such a being. To you, 
I will confess—for I think I detect in you a spirit not unlike my own— 
that I have seen one person whose joy I think I could increase by 
sharing it, but that one will never know it! With you, the case is 
different. You have, unlike us, the liberty of publishing your feel- 
ings, and should you ever love, you have but to propose your suit 
to possess yourself of the object; possessing, as you happily do, you 
must excuse my candor—it is a trait inseparable from my nature—all 
the qualifications and noble and winning attractions—to gain the love 
of any one whatever, who should be so fortunate—I may say blessed— 
to gain your’s. If I had a sister or friend, I should be rejoiced to 
entrust their happiness to such an one as yourself.” 

*T fear, Miss Pryinal,” retyrned Lansden, “that I should find 
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very little game in a chase d’amour; I possess but little of your 
affectionate and romantic disposition, and indeed with me the melan- 
choly years are coming fast.” 

* You undervalue your own deserts, Mr. Lansden. If you have 
reached the zenith of life, so much the more capable are you of ap- 
preciating the ardent feelings of one who might trust to you for sym- 
pathy, and so much the more able to protect and guide those who 
should lean upon you for support. And of romance, you have much, 
though years’ experience and sound sense may have, as is proper, 
checked its silly, wanton and effervescent flights.” 

** What an absurd old fool!’ thought Lansden, as he caught the 
drift of the lady’s argument. ‘So I have the honor to be the realiza- 
tion of the perfect idéal, for whom the concealment of her love is to 
pray upon her damask cheek. Ah! ah! If concealment is the 
blighting worm I don’t see much danger in her case, Here is a good 
joke, and a flattering one too, if my attractions were not heightened 
by my new acquirement of Melville’s place, and other trifling charms 
of the kind, and if my admirer was any other than Miss Pryinall. 
Miss P. in love! Ah! ah! I must plague her a little upon the 
strength of it. Yet stay, suppose I should do so by humoring her a 
little, that will enlarge the field of sport, and I may get something 
out of her about Seydale’s standing or misunderstanding with Leila 
Durwood. I am persuaded she knows something of it.” 

Acting upon this suggestion, the old gentleman artfully added to 
what he rightly supposed to be Miss Pryinall’s new passion, and so 
anxious was she to secure her imagined conquest, that she thought- 
lessly made him a confident in the manceuvres with which the reader 
is already familiar. 

At the end of her tale, Mr. Lansden smiled approvingly, compli- 
mented her upon her ingenuity, and ventured, by way of drawing 
her out, a word or two depreciatory of the Durwoods. 

* Yes,” responded she, assentingly. ‘* They are just like Melville 
Seydale, proud and haughty, as though every thing and every body 
were made for their especial and individual pleasure. Leila never 
joins the little parties of the girls, and Squire Durwood always keeps 
to himself; never mingles and chats with the villagers like other peo- 
ple. I detest such selfish ways. But things will be different now; 
they will have to come down a notch or two. You heard before you 
left, of Johnson’s failure, and of his notes in favor of Burton, which 
Squire Durwood endorsed, and that Burton had sued the postmaster 
for the amounts ?” 

“ Well,” returned Mr. L., ‘‘ and how has it resulted, or did the 
case not come on at the last court ?”’ 

“Come on! to be sure. And it was decided against Mr. Durwood, 
Burton, too, has bought up some other demands against him, and 
holds a mortgage upon some part of his property. This he has fore- 
closed, and the notes are all put in suit. Some others also, alarmed 
for themselves, are pressing their various claims. So that altogether, 
with the great fall in the value of real estate in the village, from extra- 
ordinary local causes, as well as the general hardness of the times, 
T am thinking that he won’t have a cent left—perhaps not enough to 
pay his debts. It will be a fine chance for Burton, as he is the only 
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one able to purchase, unless you are so disposed. No one either will 
venture to bid against him, and he will very probably get hold of every 
thing for a mere song. I should like to. see- how the Durwoods will 
bear the reverse.” ; 

Here, she was interrupted by the ‘entrance of Leila herself, who 
had stepped in to make some slight purchasés.-- Thrice had she to 
repeat her request, before Miss Pryinall condescended to hear it. 

‘Calico! cheap calico!” said she in reply—“ you are not, certainly, 
going to wear such stuff—people as well off as you are !” 

“*T want it,” responded Leila, ‘“ not for myself, but for the poor 
family who have recently come to the village. They are in actual 
want, and they appear to have suffered much before they came here— 
for the father is not expected to live—worn down by anxiety and care.” 

* That is worse still,” added Miss Pryinall, “* how people, circum- 
stanced as you are, or soon will be, can lavish money upon every 
vagabond, I can’t see. Charity begins at home, Miss Durwood. I 
would recommend you to make it up for yourself. You may see the 
time when you will be glad to get as good apparel. Where, if I may 
ask, are you going to live after next week, when your house is sold? 
I suppose though, Mr. Durwood will not stay in a place where he is 
so unpopular.” 

Calmly as Leila had borne the vicissitudes of fortune, the tear 
filled her eye at this ungenerous and unfeeling address, and silently 
paying for her purchases, she turned to leave the shop. The effect 
was not unnoticed by Lansden, and politely bowing, he begged par- 
don for the liberty, but hoped he might be permitted to aid in her kind 
purpose. Leila, rejoiced at the offered assistance, unhesitatingly took 
Mr. L.’s proffered purse, with a promise to dispense his bounty. Re- 
lieved by his respectful and kind address, she forgot Miss Pryinall’s 
harsh treatment, and hastened gaily upon her kind errand. Mr. 
Lansden tendered her an escort home, which she however declined. 

** Who is this family ?”’ said he, turning to Miss Pryinall. 

“* Oh, a poor tailor and his tribe ; they have only been here a few 
days. I forget their names. I thought it my duty to rebuke the girl’s 
extravagance ; but these people must be looked to,” she added, as she 
read the expression of interest in Mr. Lansden’s face, and remembered 
his conduct of the previous moment. “We mast see what can be 
done for them, sir.” 

Mr. L. assented, and soon after took his leave ; leaving Miss Pry- 
inall to run over, in her mind’s eye, the advantages of a home at Sey- 
dale’s villa, backed by the wealth which Mr. Lansden evidently had at 
eommand. What business it was of hers is a matter of question, but 
antiquated spinsters, not less than giggling belles of “ sweet seven- 
teen,” are much given to strange fancies. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Tue family at the Durwood’s were gathering round the tea-table as 
Leila entered, on returning from her visit to the milliner’s. This hour 
was wont to be one of mirth and pleasure: a season of gossip upon 
the incidents of the day, and upon the current news of the world with- 
out ; on this occasion the evening meal passed in comparative silence. 
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The shade upon Mr. Durwood’s usually happy countenance deepened, 
as his eye, resting upon his daughter, detected the traces of her recent 
tears, for he well divined the cause. Though proudly indifferent to 
the petty vascillations of feeling among the villagers, his recent re- 
verses, occasioned by the sudden failure of the person to whom Miss 
Pryinall had alluded, and the malignant advantage taken of his mis- 
fortune by his neighbor, Burton, could not fail to affect him. He felt 
it the more keenly, when surrounded by those for whose sake alone 
any calamity could move him, to see his cherished ones reduced from 
accustomed affluence to poverty—perhaps want was a trial too great 
for his stoicism. When the tea equipage was removed, arrangements 
were made as usual for the happy and instructive passage of the eve- 
ning, but it was with a chilling monotony, for the untroubled spirit, to 
enjoy the privilege, seemed wanting in each. The fire burned as 
cheerily in the grate, the sofa wheeled round to its grateful heat, 
looked as inviting, and the jealously-closed shutters and drawn cur- 
tains spoke as loudly of cosiness and comfort, but all were too much 
occupied with their own reflections to note their attractions. Mr. Dur- 
wood threw himself listlessly upon the sofa, and Mrs. D. industriously 
plied her needle, while Leila, as was her wont, took a book from the 
table toread tothem. It happened to be a copy of Shakspeare, which 
she opened at the passage in King Henry IV.— 


“ Rumor is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 
And of so easy and so plain a stop, 
That the blunt monster, with uncounted heads, 
The still-discordant wavering multitude 
Can play upon it 


* * * * 


* 
— my tongue continual slanders ride, 
e which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports.” 


As she read her father started up; the folly of yielding to his sad feel- 
ings seeming to strike him, he began his usual comments. 

** We shall,” said he, “ soon learn from experience the truth of the 
bard’s verse. Rumor, urged on by malevolence, seems to have told sad 
tales of us, which I fear will result in no wise pleasantly. Our friend 
Burton has taken a singular and gratuitous dislike to us, and true to 
the character your poet gives in his Henry VIII. of ‘ men, that make 
envy and crooked malice nourishment,’ seems willing to bite the dust, 
for he has long been industriously sowing falsehoods to our disparage- 
ment, and to an extent I fear much beyond what we are yet aware of. 
His ill-will reminds me forcibly of Apelles’ striking picture of Calumny ; 
where, accompanied by Ignorance and Superstition, she is represented 
in the centre of the canvass, with a most ferocious look, with her right 
hand shaking a torch, and with the other dragging Innocence by the 
hair. Envy precedes her with a chilling meagre look, and Stratagem 
and Flattery are close behind ; poor Truth is slowly, but at a distance, 
advancing in her steps, leading Repentance clad in a mourning robe. 
I rarely speak harshly of any man, but I cannot but acknowledge, that 
Mr. Burton might have sat for the portrait. I care little,” he con- 
tinued, unburthening his mind, now that the rock was struck, “ for his 
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idle stories, but it grieves me to see you, Leila, exposed to rudeness 
and insult, and all of you probably to want, even of a home, for mat- 
ters have now taken a serious turn, which you have perhaps already 
read in my manners of late.” 

‘“‘ That we have,” said Mrs. D., “ and it is the effect it has produced 
on you, and not the cause itself, which creates an answering sadness 
in us.” 

“* Believe it, dear father,” added Leila, “‘ what if Calumny occupies 
the foreground and Innocence suffers, did you not say that Truth and 
Repentance were slowly following. Doubt not they will soon come 
up, and gain their rightful place. All will be well, the loss of fortune 
will only bind us the closer together, and its idle gratifications might 
be even voluntarily sacrificed for such an end. Enough will be left us 
for support, and if not, my brothers, and myself too, will rejoice at the 
opportunity of aiding you, and we can do it too, so never fear.” 

“You! Leila?” 

“Why yes; you have not so long taught me in vain, that the only 
true and unfading fortune, is the fortune of mind. I shall be delighted 
at the opportunity of showing you how I have regarded your precepts. 
I will aid you by imparting to others the instructions I have received 
from you. Come, cheer up, father. A few clouds, you have often said, 
only brighten the returning sunshine. Here is the thought,” she added, 
taking up a volume of Campbell—* in one of your favorite authors : 


‘Who, that would ask a heart to dullness wed ; 
The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead ; 
No! the wild bliss of nature needs alloy, 
And care and sorrow, fan the flame of joy !’”” 


“Well, dear,” returned Mr. D. smiling—‘ I have read you many a 
lesson, and I suppose it is your turn now to play the mentor. We 
must bear all things as well as we can, trusting that, in the words of 
Holy Writ, all will work together for good. So let smiles be our coun- 
tersigns, and let them beam the brighter as the storm grows darker.” 

All appeared ready to adopt this philosophic humor, and a free in- 
terchange of opinion and feeling upon the state of affairs prevailed. 

‘“* Had you not better,” suggested Mrs. D., “‘ give up the post-office ? 
That appears to be the root of these difficulties.” 

“T must retain it now,’”’ answered Mr. Durwood, “ for a reason that 
I should have laughed at a few months ago—for its pecuniary value ! 
paltry as it is, it will soon be our only means of support. Next week 
all our possessions will go, and what the end will be I know not. We 
must trust to Providence.” 

** And to ourselves,” added Leila. ‘I observed in a paper, a fewdays 
since, an advantageous situation for a teacher, and as I have the vanity 
to believe myself capable of filling the office, I think of seizing the 
occasion, to give you the proof of the attention I have lent to your in- 
structions of which I spoke just now. The salary will aid us materi- 
ally.” 

XYou are dreaming, Leila! It must not, cannot be; you a govern- 
ness ! alas! you little know what you meditate—little know the trou- 
bles, trials and crosses of such an office, even to those who have never 
looked higher.” 
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“« The troubles and trials, dear father, I can support with even less 
object than the all-powerful one of contributing to the happiness of 
those I love; and as to the character of the office, is it less worthy or 
noble than the idle and aimless life I have hitherto led? Is it not one 
of high responsibility, dignity and influence ; one dealing not with the 
frivolous pursuits of the gay, but with man’s noblest part—the immor- 
tal mind? Does not the teacher, in his province of moulding the youth- 
ful heart and intellect, sway individual action, and through that, a 
state’s or a world’s destiny? What was an Alexander’s or a Cesar’s 
power to his !”” 

“Well, Leila,” said her father, desirous of waving the subject, “ you 
have grown strangely enthusiastic of late, but other means than those 
you suggest must be devised. We will hit upon something to keep us 
from needing the charity it has been so often our happiness to bestow, 
for we have a very fair prospect of being in such a position.” 

“So Miss Pryinall seemed to think to-day,” said Leila, and here 
she detailed the cold behavior of that gentle lady. Her father was 
about to exclaim against her rude conduct, but checking himself, 
merely remarked, laughingly, ‘“‘ Well, never mind, Leila, what they say, 
only do not again expose yourself to their impertinence. We shall not 
need charity, while we have the ingenuity we are reported to possess. 
Mr. Burton says that we pull down our fences, that his hogs may enter 
our grounds, then killing them for ourown use! This is one of many 
similar pleasing fictions which he has circulated.” 

“ Yes!” cried one of the younger Durwood’s, entering at that in- 
stant, in a high passion—* and now they have invented a new story: 
That tool of Burton’s, for whom you wrote the letter some time ago, 
father, and who canvassed for that rascally petition, is now at the 
door, with a bill against you for some corn, which he has the audacity 
to charge me with having purchased of him, under false pretences : 
reporting myself another person, and having the bill charged to 

i. 

“They are determined,” said Mr. D., ‘to make you out any thing but 
honest. It is in a piece with Burton’s question of your trust worthi- 
ness in the post-office. Some scheme, you may depend, to establish 
the truth of that vile insinuation, Forget it all; their reports are too 
contemptible for notice, I must go out though, and see the man.” 

At this moment, Henry Burton came in. ‘TI have sent the fellow 
away,’ said he. ‘‘ Trust him to me. [I'll see this ridiculous matter 
arranged.” 

As Henry spoke he accepted a proffered seat, and not a word farther 
was said of the man’s errand or the subject which had preceded it. 
From the welcome which the visiter received, no one would have sup- 
posed him a son of the very man whose malice had produced all these 
troubles. Henry was truly a different man from the elder Burton, 
His friends were well aware of this, and that he had aided their inte- 
rests to the extent of his power, so much so, as to incur his father’s 
serious censure and displeasure, They were grateful for his attach- 
ment, and it seemed a tacit arrangement that in his presence no allu- 
sion should be made to his father’s conduct, The conversation now 
fell into a gay and facetious vein, so that a stranger might have sur- 
mised nothing unpleasant to have happened in Snarleyville for years, 
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The children immediately gathered around Harry, for he was a 
universal favorite, so much did he delight in making them happy. 
Story after story he narrated to their high delight, with many a recital 
of his own juvenile adventures. 

“La! Mr. Henry,” cried one little urchin, as their visiter concluded 
a long confidential recital of an exploit in orchard larceny, “ did not 
you get lots of scoldings when you were little ?” 

“QO! plenty, plenty.” 

“Well, what did you do?” asked the querist, with an expression that 
betrayed a wish to come at some receipt for circumventing such re- 
sults in his own cases. 

“Why, one day! aunt Tabitha was reading me a long lecture, and, 
without thinking of it, I commenced turning somersets, and forgot her 
and her reprimand, until I found myself upon my head, while she held 
me prisoner by my feet. She had caught me in the middle of a beau- 
tiful evolution, and the way she made me dance, heels up, at the ex- 
pense of a bran new birch, was very uncomfortable.” 

All the children laughed heartily, and Harry, continuing his stories, 
told them that on one occasion, when a very little boy, it was his plea- 
sure to grow restless in church, when as his nurse had taken him in 
her arms into the vestry, he whispered to her, ‘“‘ take me into the fields 
marm, perhaps that will keep me good a bit !” 

When Harry had exhausted his stories he invited his little friends 
to “ pick his pockets,’ whereupon, an array of trifles which children 
love, became their spoils. Next, he played “traveller” for them, first, 
imagining himself a Mandarin, just arrived from China; then a Hot- 
tentot, or a fur-clad Laplander, in all of which characters he supported 
himself ably, detailing incidents in his imaginary travels, much to the 
amusement and instruction of his audience. Next, he seized upon a 
box of toy letters, in the possession of one of the little group, and 
selecting the letters of a word, gave them the lot to arrange so as to 
form the word he had chosen. - 'This task taxed their ingenuity greatly, 
but as he made his selections they strung them out, until the words 
* Love,” “ Leila,” and others of a similar character might have framed 
very intelligible stories of who was uppermost in Harry's mind, only 
that those able to read them, were so blind as never to have suspected 
that which would have yielded a clue to the interpretations Harry next 
introduced a simplified species of charade, of his own, one quickly 
read and suited to their capacities. He selected a word—the first let- 
ter of which he informed them was the initial of the name of a high- 
born lady of Italy, for whose love a noble and mighty mind was o’er- 
thrown ; the second—that of a heroine of romance in la belle France, 
whose devotion to her true-love the restraints of a cloister and veil 
could not subdue; the third—one who wore the haughty crown of 
Castile, and by her courage, wisdom, and many virtues, wreathed it 
with unequalled and immortal lustre ; the fourth—a lady of classic 
Italy, who “ had she but been Petrarch’s wife, he had not written son- 
nets all his life ;”’ the fifth—a Grecian dame whose talents and accom- 
plishments bowed the great Pericles at her footstool to learn wisdom, 
as Paul drank in lore at the feet of Gamaliel. 

The whole was one more worthy of worship than the first; more 
truthful and constant in heart than the second; who would grace a 
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crown equally with the third; as deserving a poet’s lays as the fourth; 
and in all estimable qualities and acquirements equal to the fifth. 

While the children were mastering letter after letter, until they had 
successively answered, Leonora, Eloisa, Isabelle, Laura, and Aspasia, 
Miss Durwood listened with awakened interest, and when at the con- 
clusion, in reply to his flattering description of the ‘“ whole,” they tri- 
umphantly shouted ‘“ Leila!” she bent a glance of inquiry, not unac- 
companied by a blush, upon Henry. Anxious as he had been to re- 
veal to her a feeling daily growing upon him, now that an opportunity 
presented, with a strange yet common inconsistency, he hastened to 
destroy what he had already effected. He propounded another word 
to the group, of which the characteristics of each letter were so full of 
wit and humor, that Leila herself, aided heartily in the spelling. By 
the time he had drawn the peculiarities of his ‘* whole,” and all had 
shouted the word “ Pryinall,” Leila’s suspicions had died away. Not 
yet, however, was his fund of amusement exhausted. They were soon 
deep in the mysteries of verse-making. As Harry manufactured some 
amusing couplets, one of the little people whispered him, that “ Sister 
Leila wrote poetry too—lots of it, and so did Mr. Seydale,” and off 
he ran to bring ‘‘ Mr. Henry” a specimen of her muse. He soon re- 
turned with his sister’s scrap-book, and opened it at the page of Mel- 
ville’s lines—* I’l] think of thee’”—followed by Leila’s response. The 
child appeared anxious that his sister should not see the book, but 
Harry became so much abstracted as he read, and so sudden a change 
came over his manner, that he necessarily drew the attention of all. 
Leila, observing the volume, apologized and hastily withdrew it, chi- 
ding the child for his conduct. A new light broke upon Harry, and 
as the spirits of the party, as well as his own, were now effectually 
chilled—he soon after took his leave. 











CHAPTER XII. 


We must turn for a moment to the residence of Mr. Burton. His 
daughter and himself occupied the drawing-room. 

“‘T have Seydale now safe,” said Kate, looking up from a letter she 
was writing. 

* And so have I,” returned her father. 

“You! what can you have to do with it?” 

“Tell me your trap first, Kate, and then you shall have mine.” 

** Read this letter received from him yesterday,” said she. Mr. B. 
adjusted his glasses and read, looking up incredulously as he finished. 

“* My answer,” added Kate, handing him another sheet. 

‘* Merely negative,” said he, after he had again read—* you have 
perhaps succeeded in killing Leila’s prospects, yet I don’t see that you 
have secured your own.” 

“One step at a time,” returned Kate. ‘* Remember the song—‘ off 
with the old love, before you are on with the new.’ Now, what is your 
plan ?” 

“You remember the clause, in his father’s ridiculous will. If any 
bill is left unpaid more than one year, during his minority—his for- 
tune goes to the informant of such fact !” 
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“Yes, but from his selling his villa, and going off so strartgely, I 
imagine that he has taken means not to expose himself to such a 
mishap.” 

“Perhaps; yet, I have in my possession a bill of more than two 
years’ standing. The poor fellow who recently came to the village 
did some work for him for which he received a due bill, which must 
have escaped his memory, as it has never been taken up. It was 
never presented for payment, as the man knew not where to find him, 
until a short time ago, when he heard of his residing in this vicinity, 
and knowing that he had only to present it, to obtain the money, he 
came to Snarleyville on that errand. Being disappointed by Seydale’s 
removal, he fortunately told me of his difficulties, and I purchased the 
note. Got it, too, at half its value. The fellow was glad enough to 
dispose of it on any terms, for his family were half starving. Happily, 
his misfortunes have done for him. He died this afternoon.” 

As Kate mused, he continued: “ Here is a strong argument for you. 
Instead of offering you his fortune, he can only get it through you. 
Mark that. His fortune is your’s, either against his will, or as his 
gift, with his own precious self. A nice box old Durwood will be in 
if he marries his daughter—proud as he is—and poor as he will be— 
as himself. His property scarcely sold for more than enough to 
satisfy his creditors ; and but for old Lansden, it would not have paid 
my own demands. Had Lansden not bid against me, I should have 
got it myself, and at one-fourth its value. What possessed him to buy 
it, at that high price, I cannot conceive. He seems to have a bank in 
his pocket. Who can he be ?” 

* I suspect,” replied Kate, “that he has more love for the Dur. 
woods than you have, father. Harry told me to-day, that instead of 
the family leaving the village, they were to continue to reside in their 
old house, at Mr. Lansden’s request.” 

“ Ah! well; it won’t last long. They have no means of paying 
the rent, and are too proud to accept charity. Besides’—he added 
in a lower key—* the loss of that letter from the post-office the other 
day will go hard with them. The postmaster at , has trans- 
mitted affidavits that it was duly mailed, and I, as well as others, saw 
it in this office. It contained funds to the amount of two hundred 
dollars.” 

‘** Father,” answered Kate, “ that is a serious charge; I do not, 
and will not believe Mr. Durwood guilty of fraud. I warn you how 
you press that matter. There must be some mistake! Father— 
father |” 

** What mean you, Kate! I tell you the letter is lost, and that 
Durwood is likely enough, now, to want money from somewhere. 
He must bear the consequences. Ah! ah!” he added exultingly— 
“‘ we "Il see who will conquer now !” 

** And perhaps be disappointed in the result,” said Henry Burton, 
entering the room. ‘“ Father, with my sister I beg you to drop this 
matter. You know its utter falsity well enough. I have of late been 
much in the family, and I learn that he has just paid the lost money 
out of his own purse ; and, father, let me tell you, that could you see 
how happy the hours are in that house—how little they regard your 
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worst toils and their consequences—the sight would pain you, even 
more than seeing them beggars at your door would please.” 

“ Boy !” exclaimed his father, angrily—* It’s all hypocrisy ; all as- 
sumed to delude you. Perhaps you have found means to enable 
them to give away hundreds so lavishly.” 

“They would despise my assistance, father, almost as much as 
they do your hate. It ill becomes me to speak thus to you, yet * 

‘“‘ Go, sirrah! preach to me, indeed! Go! I bid you; and let me 
see as little of you as may be.” 

“IT take you at your word, father, and bid you adieu. Yet one 
moment with you, sister. Have you spoken me truly in regard to Mel- 
ville Seydale ?’’ 

“ Truly, brother !” 

T hope it is so, sister; good-bye. I shall leave Snarleyville to its 
snarls, and if possible seek out Seydale.” 

“One moment, Harry!” cried Kate, eagerly. ‘* Remember that 
evening: betray me not, as you love me.” 

“ Sister, I have already pledged you—Farewell !” 





[PART THIRD, IN OUR NEXT NUMBER.] 


GENESIS. 


Turoveu the vast realm of Chaos sprang 

The fiat of Omnipotence, 
Its caverns with the echo rang, 

And lo! in wondrous beauty thence— 
Light, like a seraph, winged her way, 

ent the thick pall which hung on high; 

Kindled the glory of the day, 

And tinged with azure all the sky. 


Il. 


O’er the commingled land and flood, 
The voice creative rolled along ; 
And lo! the mountains rose and stood, 
In solemn grandeur, tall and strong : 
The waters heard the voice—and fled 
In channels through the vales and plains, 
Filling the mighty ocean’s bed, 
Whose primal limit still remains ! 


Mil. 


Then Earth, new-born and fashioned, hung 
All lifeless in the void of space ; 
No robe of verdure yet was flung, 
Or veil of beauty o’er her face : 
e mountains on the plains looked down— 
The barren frowning on the bare— 
From sea-girt shore to Alpine crown, 
No living, springing thing was there ! 


Iv. 
Again the voice o’erspread the Earth, 
And Nature owned the high behest ; 
Beauty in myriad forms had birth, 
And all the land in verdure drest : 
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The forest rose in leafy pride, 
Lifting its canopy of shade ; 
Spreading o’er plain and mountain side, 
With grassy dell and flowery glade. 


v 
By every babbling rill that gushed 
From rocky cleit or crevice high; 
By every swelling stream that rushed 
Through vale and plain impetuously ; 
Unnumbered shapes of beauty sprung, 
Or tree, or vine, or herb, or flower, 
Unnumbered blossoms from them hung : 
Oh Earth! such was thy’ natal dower. 


VI. 
Still silence reigned o’er earth and air— 
Save Nature’s breathings loud and low: 
The breath of life was wanting there, 
All motionless above, below ; 
Till the Eternal fiat spoke 
A myriad creatures into life ; 
Then was the spell of silence broke, 
And air and earth with sound were rife. 


Vil. 
The forest echoed to the roar, 

Of proud beasts, beautiful and strong ; 
The fringed boughs and welkin o er, 

Were vocal with the birds’ sweet song - 
The hum of busy insects swelled, 

Now sinking low—now louder grown— 
From countless voices music welled, 

In rich and ever varying tone. 


Vill. 
Beauty and motion, life and sound, 

In wondrous harmony combined— 
Sprang from Confusion’s womb profound, 

By Wisdom Infinite designed : 
Yet incomplete the mighty plan ; 

The crowning glory of the whole— 
Creation’s noblest work was man, 

A breathing form—a living soul ! 


1X. 
Bearing his Maker’s image—he, 
Erect, like tall archangel stood ; 
His only robe was majesty— 
And God pronounced the likeness good. 
The new creation, wide and fair, 
To his control was subject made, 
O’er all in sea, and land, and air, 
Dominion absolute he swayed. 


x. 
A scene of perfect beauty lay, 
fore the first of mortal race ; 
Bathed in the radiance of young day— 
Fair Paradise—his dwelling place : 
A thousand odors filled the air 
Of blushing flowers and spices sweet ; 
A river s ing, cold and clear, 
Rolled in soft music at his feet. 


XI. 

The seraph-throng that lingered nigh, 
Tisell lee their harps to sweet amaze ; 

And Joy and Wonder in each eye— 
Blent in a long and ardent gaze - 
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Through golden streets and pearly gates, 
Oft fod they ranged the upper skies ; 

Yet now the proudest angel waits— 
Transfixed in view of Paradise ! 


xl 
But man amid its beauties rare, 
Stood silent, sighing, and alone ; 
He had no kindred soul to share, 
And sharing—make them all his own: 
He slept; and waking, lo! there sprung 
A vision on his raptured sight ; 
On her soft lips sweet accents hung :— 
And man confessed a full delight ! 


XII. 
Then ceased the Echo of the word 
That spoke such wonders into birth ; 
The Sons of God with rapture heard, 
And sung the glory of the Earth : 
The angels tuned their voices high, 
And seraphs struck their harps of gold ; 
The countless orbs that gemmed the sky, 
Swelled the sweet music as they rolled! 
1842. ORIONIS. 


THE TRUE LOVE OF ‘‘ THE BEAUTIFUL,”’ 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


In certain refined circles in our land, ‘‘ the beautiful,”’ as it is termed, 
has become a subject of engrossing interest. It is proclaimed with all 
the parade and importance belongmg to a newly discovered truth ; 
and its love commended by all the motives which can be derived from 
its declared efficacy as a renovating principle. One would think that 
the dust which, for so many ages, has been silently gathering upon the 
decaying arches of creation, had been just brushed off ; that the stars 
had been new-washed, and the fields clad in a richer garniture ; in 
short, that the works of God had been retouched by the Great Artist, 
or that some fresh light had burst upon the eyes of men—a keener 
perception, and more delicate sensibility been imparted to their minds 
and hearts. 

This apparent awakening of a part of the community to the long- 
neglected beauties of nature calls upon sober and honest men, who 
prefer to tread in the footsteps of their fathers, to vindicate themselves 
from the implied charge of bluntness of perception, and a lack of the 
generous emotions of the soul. Is, then, a true appreciation of the 
beautiful peculiar to these modern worshippers of Nature? Because 
men think that there is something else in the wide universe of truth 
worthy of attention and admiration, it does not necessarily follow that 
they are indifferent to their excellencies and charms. Because they 

do not see fit to stand through the live long hours of day, and follow 
the sun in his glorious career, or through the waning hours of night, 
and watch the moon until she fades away in the kindling splendors of 
morning, it is not to be supposed that they are insensible to their high 
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offices and claims. The truth is, enlightened men have ever had a 
deep and healthful love of Nature. Was it among the hills and lakes 
of England that she first found a devoted bard? Has Wordsworth 
chanted hér sublime beauties in loftier strains than the sweet singer 
of Israel ?—with more emotion than is exhibited in the fiery energy of 
Job? When Homer paints the simple shepherd of Ionia lost in con- 
templation amidst the calm beauties of a moon-lit scene, it is but the 
transcript of the feelings of his own glowing soul, and a just tribute 
to the heart of universal man. Men have not, for so many ages, 
gazed, without thrilling emotions, upon the grand processions of the 
heavens, the dying glories of the setting sun, or upon the landscape, 
as it stretches away in rich and endlessly varied forms beyond the 
reach of vision. 

The difference between this old and this new-fangled modern ad- 
miration of Nature, is this: the former assigned her beauties their 
proper place, and invested them with their legitimate office ; that of 
bearing the soul in an easier and more transporting flight to the Author 
of all beauty. The ancient Greek, as he visited the banks of some 
delightful stream, wandered through the vale of Tempé, or climbed 
the heights of Parnassus—bowed down, not to the romantic loveliness 
of the scene, but to the gods who, in his ignorance, he could not but 
believe made such spots their favorite resorts. And this was a truer 
and more religious adoration than the Persian rendered, when he made 
the sun, moon, and stars, and all the visible objects of beauty, the 
objects of his worship. With more light, the ancient and modern 
Christians, as they have looked forth upon mature, have made it a 
means of kindling into a brighter glow the dying embers of piety, and 
of regarding with devouter wonder and love that Being who has thus 
scattered abroad over earth the brilliant jewels of a more beautiful 
world. 

An ardent love of ‘“ the beautiful” in nature and art is undoubtedly 
one of the surest evidences of a highly cultivated mind, a tender and 
a sympathizing heart; but it is not, as these modern philosophers 
would have us believe, religion. When beauty is made a living spirit, 
a pervading principle, which takes upon itself the forms of nature, 
and when man finds his habitual delight in worshipping this spirit 
amidst her forms—he is an idolater, and but one remove from a con- 
firmed pantheistic atheist, the most dangerous garb that atheism ever 
assumed. Nature is not God, and worship of Nature cannot be reli- 
gion. All nature indeed, bears His impress, and testifies with con- 
vincing power to His existence. ‘ The rolling year is full of Him.” 
The seasons as they change are, in one sense, but the varied God, but 
so varied evidences of His goodness, wisdom, and power. But it was 
never designed that man’s vision and desires should terminate here ; 
it was never designed that these multiplied proofs of the existence of 
the Deity should be elevated to His station and receive His homage. 
Let us not, then, be told that a love of the beautiful, however deep, 
is religion ; and men should be careful lest, by giving it undue impor- 
tance, they cause it to be mistaken for religion. 

Ours may, indeed, have been a practical and utilitarian age; an 
age in which men have walked the earth with eyes intent rather upon 
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its glittering dust and ore, than opened to the dazzling splendors which 
concentrate upon them from universal nature. But in this perpetual 
tendency to extremes, we should endeavor to avoid rushing to the 
opposite point, In casting off this debasing practicalism ; in render- 
ing to Nature her just tribute, we should not bestow an admiration as 
sickly and mawkish as our former neglect was dishonorable. We 
should not, by confounding the love of the beautiful with religion, 
vaporize and dissipate in thin air the stern, fixed and tangible truths 
of the Bible, We should not go further than this, and worship in the 
forms of Nature, that God who rules in Heaven; and above all, we 
ought not to lose our conceptions of His holiness and terrible dignity, 
under the vague, if not impious titles of “‘ the beautiful,” ‘“‘the per- 
fection of beauty,” and the like inadequate and unworthy expressions. 
Georgia, J. R. H. 


WHY DROOP'ST THOU, EARTH? 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIBS. 


Wuy droop’st thou, Earth—ah, why, 
When the heavens are glowing brightly, 
When the winds around thee sigh, 
Like a fairy’s footfall, lightly ? 
When the languid breezes float— 
Their impassioned whispers waking, 
Like a lute with its silver note, 
O’er the wave of a calm sea breaking, 


And thou, sweet wind—thy song— 
Why, why so sadly sounding, 
Like the gush of a stream, along 
Its moonless pathway bounding ? 
Like a solemn organ heard, 
At the dim, sweet hour of even, 
Or the rush of a viewless bird 
Through the silent arch of Heaven? 


And you, ye flowers, ah, why 

Do ye spurn the wind’s low singing, 
With the breath of its balmy sigh, 

To your heaving bosom winging ? 
Hath the firefly ceased to woo 

Your love with its fond caressing, 
Like a drop of fiery dew, 

Your leaves with its hot lip kissing ? 


Ye are lone and sad—alas ! 
Ye too, have your hours of sorrow, 
For the sun of Joy must pass 
*Neath the cloud of wo to-morrow ; 
And Love and Joy are one— 
Bright, bright—but alas! as fleeting ; 
They shine in the morning sun, 
Like those flowers—at evening weeping ! 
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AGNES. 


ASTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


~—— 
BY MRS. ANNA L. SNELLING, 


Author of ‘“‘Kabaosa,” etc. 





On a bed of straw, in the dark apartments of a prison, sat a young 
man, leaning his head against the cold, damp wall. Barely sufficient 
light and air were admitted to shed one transient beam of gladness 
upon his heart, or to cool his parched lips. His food stood untasted 
by his side, and the burning sense of wrong seared his brain; yet 
there was within his bosom a soul which soared above the bitterness 
of his lot. No person could enthral its aspirations—no fetters bind 
it down. Beyond the narrow bounds of his lone cell the free spirit of 
the prisoner was roaming over the tented field, where his brave com- 
patriots were contending for their rights. A few short days before, 
and he was of the foremost in that gallant array. The taint of cow- 
ardice had never rested on him; and yet—was it a sense of degrada- 
tion—was it the whisperings of a troubled conscience, that caused him 
to press his aching brow with his clasped hands, and curse the hour 
he was born to misery and wot “ They think me mad,” he solilo- 
quized, “‘ to indulge hopes that are likely to be frustrated, and for which 
my life will have to atone. If I have lifted my thoughts to one so far 
above me—above mortality—for who could aspire to equal her ?—If I 
have almost borne the brand of cowardice, the taunt of shame, to 
avoid rebuke from those dear lips—to ward off the arm of Fate 
stretched over that idolized form—oh ! Agnes, shall I not at least hope 
for forgiveness at thy hand? But I must struggle with my feelings. 
Unchangeable—lasting as time itself, will be my love for her, and yet 
she, or her proud relatives, shall never know it. Encompassed by foes, 
groaning beneath unjust oppression—I will bear my wrongs in silence. 
The chain which binds my hands galls not like that around my heart. 
Were she but here—could I gaze, for a moment, on her sweet face, 
hear her voice, dearer than tones of music—could I but throw myself 
one instant at her feet, and breathe forth the secret of my soul, she 
pare not pity her insane adoger, but he could expire in worship at her 

eet |” 

** Louis!” whispered a voice at his side; ‘Alas! this is even worse 
than I anticipated.” 

Starting to his feet, the young man gazed upon the shrouded figure 
before him, almost doubting the evidence of his senses. He would 
have thrown himself at her feet, but Agnes, for it was indeed she, 
calmly laid her hand upon his arm, and entreated him to be composed, 
or she should leave the cell without revealing the errand upon which 
she came. 

“T fear you will despise me for thus forgetting my station,” said the 

oung lady,sin an agitated tone of voice; ‘indeed, I was not sure 
Phat it was yourself who was confined here like a common criminal, 
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until a few hasty lines from my brother informed me of the peril in 
which you stood.” 

“ Then it is only as her brother’s friend that I have excited the com- 
passion of Agnes Fletcher,” said the prisoner, in a proud and bitter 
tone. 

“You do me injustice, Louis,” replied Agnes, with an effort to 
repress her feelings. ‘I have felt deeply for the unfortunate prisoners 
whom my uncle, in the strictness of martial law, has seen fit to deprive 
of their liberty. As I before told you, I was ignorant that you were 
among the number, until my brother’s hasty message arrived ; and he 
besought me to do all in my power to alleviate the situation of his 
friend. If indifferent, should I now be here? and oh! more than 
this—obliged to make a confidant of a menial, who has been my 
companion and conductor hither!” 

With passionate fervor did the captive youth plead for the forgive- 
ness of her whom he felt he had judged too harshly. The tenderness 
of her speech, the compassionate glance of her beautiful eyes, so long 
the “ star-light of his boyhood,” won their way to the inmost recesses 
of his heart. Almost choking with mingled emotions, he replied— 

** Captivity I could bear with firmness; but to be caged in a jail, 
like a common felon—debarred from the light of heaven, and the 
privileges of my rank and station—is it not enough to change every 
warmer feeling of my soul to gall and bitterness ?” 

The tears of Agnes fell fast—but what consolation had she to offer? 
She was conscious that her uncle acted with undue severity to those 
who were so unfortunate as to fall into his power ; and often had her 
gentle heart bled in secret over their misfortunes. To pity—to sym- 
pathize with them, was all she could do. But now, when one whose 
memory had lingered around her solitude—whose image could not be 
erased from her heart, and whose destiny seemed interwoven with that 
of her idolized brother—now that he was the victim, it was agony 
indeed! She had visited the cell to speak consolation to her brother’s 
friend, but she felt how powerless were words to alleviate the sufferings 
of the heart. 

At the sight of tears from her who had appeared to him only as a 
vision of light and beauty, moving in a sphere so far removed from 
his, that it seemed folly to seek to approach it. Louis could not re- 
strain the feelings which had been so long kept in subjection. He 
told her of his love, his long cherished, his hopeless love, and she 
listened in silence, but without a frown, although those precious tears 
fell faster and faster. She knew it was a hopeless love. She felt 





“ As soon the powers 
Of Light and Darkness can combine, 
As he be linked with me or mine !” 


Yet she sought not to prevent that passionate avowal of affection. 
Louis did uot ask, he did not wish an answer to his pleading. He 
read it in those drooping eye-lids—those silent tears. In a moment 
the whole current of his life was changed. The dim, dark cell hecame 
to him a paradise, and he could scarcely realize that the whole was 
not a mere illusion of the senses, until the voice of Agnes roused him 
to consciousness. 
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“Is there no way,” she asked, “ of freeing you from this gloomy 
place? My brother mentioned that an exchange of prisoners might 
be effected, and that he should use all his influence to bring it about. 
Iam sure he would be shocked to learn that his early playmate was in 
such a place as this.” 

Louis rose and paced the floor with rapid steps. 

“That might have been done, as your brother suggests, Miss 
Fletcher, but alas! I have involved myself too deeply. I fear they 
will exchange any other in preference.” 

Agnes looked up in surprise ; “* You have not been so unguarded 
as to expose yourself to any serious danger, Mr. Bradford ?” 

“That will be as the lenient General Howe sees fit to decide,” re- 
plied the young man. ‘An unfortunate letter of mine has been 
intercepted ; it may be the cause of my imprisonment for months— 
perhaps my life will be the forfeit !” 

Agnes turned pale with terror. Her lover started to her side, and 
clasping her unresisting hands in both his own: ‘ Yes, Agnes,” said 
he, ina melancholy tone of voice, “ my rash love for you has been 
my ruin. To convey to you assurance of your brother’s safety after 
the battle in which he was wounded, and left to my care, I passed the 
pickets of the enemy, and thinking myself unobserved, held a con- 
versation with a man who has been long known as a spy. This per- 
son I employed to convey the letter to your hands. We were over- 
heard, Agnes! He was put to death in a cruel manner, and without 
examination. What became of the letter I know not, but the conse- 
quences you see in my present situation. I am here, unable to justify 
my conduct, and without doubt my blood alone can satisfy your stern 
relative.” 

Oh say not so!” exclaimed the distressed girl; “‘ I will plead for 
you. I will’’—tell all, she would have said, but she checked herself, 
and a burning blush overspread her beautiful face. At this moment 
her attendant opened the door of the cell, and reminded her that the 
sentinel would soon go the rounds, and they must instantly retreat. 
Hastily concealing her tearful face in her mantel, Agnes rose, and 
scarcely conscious, suffered her lover to clasp her, for an instant, to 
his heart, and then taking the arm of her companion, she returned to 
her own apartment, from which she was soon after summoned to the 
presence of her uncle. 

Agnes Fletcher was the descendant of a noble English family, whose 
members had perished, one by one, till a younger brother and herself 
were the only ones remaining. During the settlement of Massachu- 
setts, her father, enchanted by the natural scenery of the New World, 
and with the faint hope of saving the lives of his two motherless chil- 
dren, by removing them to another climate—purchased an estate near 
the town of Framingham, and removed thither in 1774. He lived but 
to complete the arrangements of his lovely residence, and at his death 
confided his orphan children to the care of their maternal uncle, Gen. 
Howe. The only neighbor of Mr. Fletcher, was a gentleman by the 
name of Bradford, who had met with immense losses in the French 
war, and whose estate had been sold piecemeal, Mr.-Fletcher being 
the principal purchaser. The children of the two families had been 

early associated, and Louis Bradford and Edward Fletcher became 
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bosom friends. Mr. Bradford did not encourage this intimacy, for, 
prouder in misfortune than he even was in prosperity, he could not 
bear the idea that his children should feel their obligations to the 
Fletcher family. But when he looked upon the frank and open brow 
of Edward Fletcher, he felt that his poor Louis would never have 
aught of taunt or insult to fear from him. The two boys were united 
in every pursuit, and the beautiful little Agnes was the object of their 
joint care and affection, while the name of “ brother,” was given as 
freely to Louis as to Edward. Time, however, wrought other changes. 
The two fathers were no more. The heirs of Mr. Fletcher were re- 
signed to the guardianship of their English relative, and the portion- 
less Louis, and his two brothers who were yet too young to feel their 
dependance, took up their abode with a maiden aunt in Boston. At 
the commencement of the Revolution, Edward Fletcher was made a 
Lieutenant in the British army, while his youthful friend received the 
title of Captain, under the banner of General Washington. Agnes 
was placed at a female seminary in Boston, and Louis and herself 
had met frequently in society. But the young soldier felt that she was 
“sister Agnes” no longer. A gulf seemed placed between them, 
which he, at least, considered impassable. Agnes felt otherwise. 
Not all the adulation of the great; not all the distinctions of wealth 
and rank, could banish the image of Louis from her heart. Yet ac- 
‘tustomed to veil her real feelings under the cold garb of indifference, 
he whom she thus preferred in secret was met, in public, with the 
same formality as others, and he had never dreamed of a return to his 
long cherished and hopeless passion. Louis and Edward, though 
obliged to meet in hostile array on the field of battle, had never en- 
tirely broken the tie of friendship so early formed ; and the kind care 
of Bradford, when his former companion fell into his hands, wounded 
and a prisoner, had strengthened their affection. Louis was now in 
the hands of the implacable Howe, and Edward determined to return 
the kind services rendered to him, by effecting his restoration to liberty. 
For this purpose he wrote to his sister, mentioning the name of the 
captive, and consigning him to her care, while detained by the Gene- 
ral. It was with some difficulty that the young lady obtained an in- 
terview with the prisoner. She faintly hoped that her brother was 
mistaken in his person, and it was principally to assure herself of his 
identity, that she visited the prison. She left it with renewed fears for 
his safety ; but happy thoughts were mingled with those fears. She 
was beloved! He had risked his life for her, and she prepared to meet 
her uncle with the resolution of effecting the escape of Bradford, no 
matter what the consequences might be to herself. 
Agnes entered the room, trembling with apprehension. Her uncle 
greeted her with a smile. 
“T have sent for you, Agnes, to mention a proposition which I have 
just received for your hand. My friend, Captain Chester, of the 
Royal Guards, has my permission to address you. He is a fine fel- 
low, and loyal to his king. A great recommendation in these times of 
rebels and traitors. He was chiefly instrumental in arresting that 
young rascal, whose head is likely to pay the penalty of his folly — 
But what ails the girl? Hester! a glass of water—your mistress is 
fainting !” 
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“IT am well, quite well, uncle,” said Agnes, sensible that every 
thing depended upon her composure, and that to avoid suspicion she 
must assume indifference, if she did not feel it. 

** You are pining for the fresh air of the country, child. I must 
send you to Canada to recruit your spirits. I have observed that you 
have drooped ever since your return thence. These close streets, and 
this continual tumult, are no preservatives of beauty and bloom. 
Your mother was of the true English blood, and never fainted in her 
life; but you are all nerves and sensibility. Then, too, the com- 
motion caused by the arrival of these prisoners may have agitated 
you. Have you seen them, Agnes ?” 

‘“*T saw the unfortunate men as they entered the court-yard,” replied 
Agnes in a low voice. 

“Unfortunate! Umph! Pity they were not all strung up as they 
deserve, and Mr. Washington along with them. Their leaders merit 
the gallows as much as they do, for they have led them into error.” 

“ But they do not consider that they are committing an error in 
fighting for their liberty, uncle.” 

“Tut, tut, girl; you know not what you are talking about. It 
would be a mercy to the country if all these troublesome miscreants 
were exterminated, that we might breathe in peace once more.” 

** No one would rejoice more than myself, uncle, at the restoration 
of peace—a blessing so long denied to my unhappy country !” 

‘** Ha!” exclaimed General Howe, turning sharply upon her: “I 
trust you insinuate no rebellion by that expression ‘ unhappy country.’ 
England is your country, child, and as Captain Chester’s wife, I hope 
to see you settled there yet, in all the splendor of your ancestors.”’ 

‘“* T have no wish to marry, uncle.” 

“‘ The usual language of romantic girls! When you become better 
acquainted with the gallant Captain you will change your mind.” 

“My mind is already made up with regard to the Captain,” said 
Agnes. “If I ever marry at all, it will be him most assuredly !” 

General Howe dropped the paper from his hands in undisguised 
amazement, at this sudden and almost unfeminine acceptance of his 
proposed suitor. Agnes noticed the movement, but did not think it 
necessary to remind him that there was more than one “ captain” in 
the world. 

** You more than realize my expectations, my dear niece; and I 
am rejoiced to see you so tractable; but you were always a dutiful 

irl.” 
: The heart of Agnes smote her for a moment; but the remorse was 
not sufficient to induce her to undeceive her relative. 

‘* No one appears better on horse-back than the Captain; and at the 
head of his troop he looks and acts the hero.” 

*“* He does, indeed,” replied Agnes. 

‘* A more noble and valiant youth could not be found. One who 
scorns a dishonorable action, and has no feeling in common with rebel 
or traitor.” 

“ True, most true, uncle.” 

“Of high birth and immense wealth. One of the aristocracy of 
England!” Agnes thought of her heart’s chosen—a captive, without 
home, friends or the world’s wealth and honors; rich only in that 
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nobility of soul which changed Tasso’s dungeon into a palace—and 
her fine face glowed with pride as she still echoed her uncle’s words. 

“Nou are a happy girl, Agnes !” 

“ Happy! Oh! yes, uncle, I am very, very happy!” and poor 
Agnes burst into tears, and wept for some time as if her heart were 
breaking. 

“A strange way of evincing it, by Jupiter!” exclaimed General 
Howe, gazing on his niece with increased amazement. ‘ Come, 
come, child, this capricious conduct is extremely silly. And what a 
face to show your betrothed, when he comes! I have invited him to 
dinner. Will you meet him with tears? Go, foolish girl, and make 
yourself fit to be seen. This is the most wayward prank I ever wit- 
nessed in you.” 

Glad to escape, Agnes flew to her chamber, shut the door, and gave 
vent to the agony of her mind ; while her joyful uncle sat down and 
wrote a long letter to Captain Chester, of the Royal Guards, informing 
him of the successful issue of his suit, to which was added his own 
warm congratulations on obtaining so brave and distinguished a 
nephew. 

* A nice girl, that, i’ faith,” said he to himself. “She puzzles me 
considerably, though. But I suppose it’s all maiden bashfulness. I 
shall observe her narrowly, at dinner, and have no coquettish airs. 
She shall treat him as her future husband, or I will m" 

** Alone, sir?” asked a voice, and a curious half-idiot face peeped 
in at the door, somewhat dubious whether to advance or not. 

“Come in, Dromio, what do you want?” 

At this permission the face was followed by a grotesque looking 
body, mounted on a pair of long, ill-shapen limbs, with arms to match. 
A coat much too short for these arms, and nether garments equally 
short for the legs, with a gaudy-flowered waistcoat, and a three-cor- 
nered hat, completed the attire of this strange apparition. A pom- 
pous flourish of the three-cornered hat, and an awkward scrape of 
the foot preceded the delivery of Dromio’s message, which proved to 
be merely a letter; and he was scraping himself out again, when his 
master bade him stay. Dromio drew up his foot, crushed his hat 
under hisarm, and strode across the room to a small recess, where he sat 
catching flies and feeding a large spider, suspended from the ceiling. 

General Howe opened the letter and read as follows: 





Dear Genera :—I have just received an insolent message from Mr. 
Washington, demanding more lenient treatment of the prisoners in 
our possession. Does he suppose we shall seek no retaliation for 
the many injuries inflicted upon the noble Britons, who, in the fortune 
of war, have fallen into the hands of the Rebels? In my opinion, 
these Rebels should suffer the fate of common criminals. JI see no 
distinction in the nature of their offence. The young man who, with 
several soldiers, was sent to you a few days since, has been suspected 
of carrying on an intricate correspondence, which has drawn some of 
our bravest men into a snare. I would suggest the propriety of keep- 
ing him in close confinement; and if any one must be exchanged, let 
it be any other than he. A fellow by the name of Dr. Church has 
been arrested in Boston, charged with writing a letter in cypher to 
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Captain Wallace, and suspected of containing some conspiracy against 
the Americans. This circumstance should make us watchful. Have 
you examined young B yet ? If not, I advise that you do so im- 
mediately. Captain Chester will be with you at two o’clock. 

Yours, etc., GaGE. 





General Howe. 


P.S. Washington thinks to intimidate me by threatening the 
same taeatment to our prisoners which he alleges his to have received. 
I have some anxiety as to the fate of in that case. 





** More lenient treatment !”” said Howe to himself, crushing the let- 
ter in his clenched hand. “ Ha, ha, if my brave Hessians were out 
of their hands, I would show the varlets what mercy is due to traitors.” 
He rung the bell, and an orderly appeared. 

** Is Colonel Williams below ?” 

“ He is, sir.” 

** Desire him to step up here a moment.” 

The man bowed and withdrew. The General continued his so- 
liloquy. 

“*T must use Chester to further my plans, and Agnes shall be the 
pledge for the faithful performance of his duty. Such pliant minds 
are necessary sometimes. The matter shall be settled at once; and 
I know not why the marriage should not take place without delay. 
As for Agnes,—but I have her consent, and that is sufficient.” 

Yet, although General Howe confessed himself satisfied at the happy 
results of his plans, there was a certain nervous twitching of his fingers, 
a restlessness in his movements, a contracting of his heavy eye- 
brows, which denoted a mind ill at ease. Several times the half audi- 
ble words “ silly girl,” or “* maiden bashfulness,” and more frequently 
the sudden ejaculation—* ridiculous airs that ought to be cured,” es- 
caped his lips. He unfolded and folded again the letter in his hands— 
walked the room, and was growing impatient of his own solitary 
thoughts, when the door opened, and Col. Williams entered with an 
expression of pleasure and satisfaction upon his countenance. 

The letter was read, and its contents discussed by the two officers. 
Williams listened attentively, tapping his boot the while ; but at the 
conclusion, to the extreme astonishment of Howe, burst into a violent 
fit of laughter. The quick blood sprang in a fiery torrent to the brow 
of his superior officer, who demanded, in a fierce tone, ‘what he 
meant by such an insult!” 

Williams was one of the best humored men in the world. It was 
always said of him, that ‘‘ he never wounded a fellow creature, save 
on the field of battle, where he was a very lion ;”’ and the idea of in- 
sulting his General was a crime he had never thought of. It was 
some time, however, ere he could compose his risibles, even when he 
observed the dark brow before him growing darker—a circumstance 
which instantly reminded him of his imprudence. 

‘*‘ Pardon me, my dear sir,—I was far from intending any insult ; 
but really, the contemptuous appellation Mr. Washington, and the exhi- 
bition of Gage’s tender mercies towards the enemy, was too much 
for my philosophy. Are you aware that a letter was written by ——— to 
Mr. Washington, and returned with the cool answer that ‘ there was 
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no such person in the American army,’ and that ‘ the Commander-in- 
Chief of the American forces must be addressed by his proper title, or 
no letter or other document sent to him would be honored with a pe- 
rusal 2” ”” 

The habitual grave severity of Howe’s countenance was not proof 
against the infection caught from the laughing eye of his companion. 
The contracted brow began to unbend, and the compressed lips to un- 
close, but it was more to assail the presumption of the self-made aris- 
tocrat, as he called him, than to laugh at the oddity of the thing. 
More important business, however, soon drew the attention of both 
officers, and Williams hastened to communicate the agreeable intel- 
ligence that forty privates, from the American army, had deserted 
to their standard, and were impatient to be put on duty. They were 
now in the guard-room, awaiting his orders. 

“ Another bone for Schuyler to pick,” exclaimed Howe, springing 
up with animation; “and, by the way, that reminds me that I have 
another agreeable piece of business to perform. Young Bradford 
must be examined, that we may decide whether he is to be treated as 
a prisoner of war, or an unworthy culprit.” 

During this discussion Dromio had glided about the room, pre- 
tending to be very busy in arranging the furniture, though much to 
the annoyance of his master, he put every thing in the wrong place, 
in his endeavors to make them “ prim,” as he called it. He was re- 
peatedly ordered to desist, when he would reply, “‘ Yis, master,” and 
go to work in another corner. Colonel Williams watched him for 
some time, and, bursting into another peal of merriment, asked Howe 
where he picked up such a curious specimen of humanity as that. 

“It is an appendage of the house of Fletcher,” replied Howe. “I 
should have got rid of the fellow long ago, but he seems such a sim- 
ple, inoffensive animal, that in pity to his misfortune—for you observe 
he is a witling—I suffer him to go at large. I suppose it would break 
the poor fool’s heart to leave his mistress—my niece. He follows her 
about like a dog. But he is very troublesome to me, for he not only 
keeps every thing in confusion, but—” 

At this moment the old servant, making a sudden dart at a large 
blue-bottle fly, drove his fist through a pane of glass in the window, 
and scattered the shivered fragments in every direction. 

“ Leave the room, you rascal, or I'll break your head,” thundered 
the General, raising his ponderous cane, and shaking it at the culprit. 

“ Vis, sir,” replied the menial, and freeing the captive flies, he made 
three strides to the door, his eyeballs rolling up in his head, and his 
finger thrust into his cheek, imitating the sound made by extracting 
a cork from a bottle. But Dromio had no intention of removing him- 
self beyond the reach of his master’s voice. The door was left ajar, 
and occasionally a cocked hat, with an unmeaning eye peering from 
under it, was cautiously protruded, and again withdrawn. At length 
the good fellow’s curiosity was satisfied, for he shut the door, and 
scampering across the hall, took his station at the head of the stairs, 
and again the sound of the uncorking of a bottle proceeded from his 
broad cheek. 

*‘ No ketch this weasel ’sleep ;”—bung! (uncorking the bottle with 
great vehemence.) ‘How long Miss Aggy stays !—bung! Master 
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Bradford swing on apple-tree afore she come ;”’ and at the thought 
Dromio shook his fist repeatedly at the door of the room where the 
sound of voices was hardly perceptible. 

“Think I’se a fool, hey! I'll show ’em a thing or two ’fore morn- 
ing—bung!” and Dromio finished his soliloquy by pulling several 
large pieces of gingerbread from his pocket, and sitting down on the 
stairs, commenced devouring them with great voracity. 

Suddenly the faint tingle of a bell rung along the gallery. Dromio 
started to his feet, and the last cake of gingerbread went rolling down 
the stairs. Snatching from his pocket a bright red silk handkerchief, 
he wiped his mouth with it, and then carefully folding it, returned it 
to its place. He then cut several capers in the air,to the imminent 
peril of his scull, which several times saluted the ceiling. He took off 
his three-cornered hat, stroked down his long locks till they resembled 
sea-weeds on a rock, pulled down his coat sleeves as far as they would 
descend; and at length, satisfied with his personal appearance, 
marched along the gallery in the direction of the sound. A door 
opened, and Agnes Fletcher beckoned him towards her. 

‘* What do they say, Dromio? Is he to be released %” 

Dromio took off his hat, clasped both his hands around his neck, 
pretending to strangle, and shook his fist at the door of Howe’s apart- 
ment. 

“Good heavens, is it possible! Dromio, you must go instantly to 
my brother, and tell him to come here with all speed.” 

“* What, Miss Aggy! go ’mong all them guns and swords? They 
won’t le¢ me see Master Edward; they’ll kill me. What shall I do 
if they kitch me? and you'll have nobody to take care of you while 
I’m gone. Oh dear, dear!” 

“Then you would rather they should hang poor Mr. Bradford, than 
go through a little danger to save him, Dromio ?” 

Dromio was a coward, but his love for his mistress was superior to 
every other consideration. He consented to go, and Agnes flew to 
her room, wrote a few hasty lines to her brother, explaining the situ- 
ation of Louis, and her fears that the trial would only result in a sen- 
tence of death. 

‘* Do try, dear brother,” she wrote, “to ascertain what has become 
of that unfortunate letter. According to Mr. Bradford’s statement, it 
is of every importance to insure his safety. He says that the poor 
man who was arrested at the same time with himself, has been put to 
death. If you could discover who was with him in his last moments, 
perhaps you might hear something of it. If you cannot come imme- 
diately, Edward, send word by Dromio if any thing can be done on 
my part to save your friend.” Agnes here dropped the pen, and 
buried her burning face in her hands. ‘ What am I about ?”’ said she 
to herself. ‘Conniving at the escape of a rebel, and urging my 
brother to do the same! Perhaps exposing him to the very peril from 
which I would rescue Louis. What would my uncle say if he knew 
allthis? Yet he must not, shall not die! Heavenly Father}” she ex- 
claimed, throwing herself on her knees—“ Thou alone knowest the 
purity of my motives. Am I not justified in endeavoring to save the 
life of a fellow being? And what though the world contemn! what 
though I may provoke its sneers! what though my uncle even should 
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cast me off as a disgrace to his loyal house! Louis! I could be 
happier with thee in the loneliest corner of the earth, than if mistress of 
the world, with the knowledge that thou wert sacrificed, and I might 
have saved thee!” She wiped away the struggling tears that would 
rise, in spite of all her efforts to restrain them, folded the letter, sealed 
it carefully, and gave it to her faithfal attendant, with strict charge to 
be careful to deliver it into no other hands than his young master’s. 

Whatever failing Dromio might possess, he was cunning as a fox, 
and Agnes knew it was safer to confide a message to his care than 
trust a wiser messenger. The poor fellow’s misfortune would be his 
protection, and his known attachment to his master insure his admit- 
tance into the royal camp. It was now a most difficult task to account 
to her uncle for the absence of the servant, and Agnes, unused to de- 
ceit, spent some hours in considering how she might frame an excuse 
for him. It was near the dinner-hour, too, and a more difficult task 
was before her, that of veiling her troubled countenance in smiles, and 
preparing to meet a suitor unweleome on many accounts, but now 
doubly hateful as the persecutor of him she loved. With a heart ill at 
ease, but a countenance composed, the young lady descended to the 
drawing-room, where her uncle met her at the door, and presented her 
to his military guests. The dreaded suitor had not yet arrived, and 
as the persons present were elderly officers, and busily engaged in con- 
versation about the plans and operations of the army, Agnes took her 
needle-work, and seated herself in a recess, half hidden from view by 
a rich drapery of red satin. The dinner was announced, and Captain 
Chester had not yet arrived. She indulged the forlorn hope that he 
might be delayed until her brother’s arrival, when they could devise 
some plan of escape from the toils in which she was now involved. 
But how did her heart beat when Col. Williams proposed to examine 
the prisoner before an answer should be sent to the letter of General 
Gage. The proposal met with the approbation of the other officers, 
and a guard was sent to conduct Bradford to their presence. Agnes 
drew the folds of the large curtain together. Her uncle seemed to 
have forgotten that she was in the room; and she was uncertain 
whether to escape or remain where she was. There was no time, 
however, for deliberation, for a few moments saw her lover standing 
before his stern judges. 

The youth and intellectual. beauty of Louis appeared to make a 
favorable impression. The British officers looked at each other, and 
then at the young soldier in admiring silence. Louis drew up his 
manly figure, and his proud, dark eye quailed not as he looked upon 
his judges. Agnes had shrunk to the farthest corner of the recess as 
Louis entered the room, but she could not refrain from one glance at 
that form which might soon be removed from her sight for ever. ‘Oh, 
Louis!” thought she, as she gazed at his high and thoughtful brow— 
*‘ can any one for a moment see thee thus, and imagine thee guilty of 
a base action?’ Once or twice she thought of making some move- 
ment to acquaint him with her presence, but maiden delicacy forbade. 
General Howe now bent his searching eye upon the prisoner, and de- 
manded his name. 

** Louis Bradford.” 

** You belong to the army of Washington ?” 
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“T am a Captain, sir, in the service of my country, under the ban- 
ner of the Commander-in-Chief of her forces.” 

“You are accused of carrying on a secret correspondence with the 
soldiers of His Majesty, in order to draw them from their allegiance.” 

** Will it please you, sir, to bring forward my accusers ?”” 

** It is not necessary to do so, since you were arrested while in the 
company of a well known spy. A letter also was found upon him, 
in your writing, and enigmatical enough to excite suspicion. If you 
can explain the nature of that communication, and your motive for 
writing it, it might materially alter our view of the case.” 

At mention of the letter, Agnes listened with the most painful anxiety. 
She was certain that Louis would shed his heart’s blood, rather than 
betray those feelings which, though honorable and worthy, he scorned 
to exhibit to the world ; and yet without some explanation, how could 
he satisfy the minds of those upon whose decision hung his fate ? 
“Oh! if Edward would only come,” thought she, ‘he might save 
him—save me, for with his life is involved my own.” 

The prisoner lost not for a moment the calm composure which 
marked him on his entrance. At the question as to the contents of 
the letter, a deep flush passed over his countenance for an instant, 
and was gone, observed only by one agitated spectator. Had he 
known who was a witness to his emotion, that strong effort at self- 
control might have been vain. 

In the mild countenance of Col. Williams, Agnes saw the only ex- 
pression of pity for the condition of the prisoner. All the others were 
rigid as stone ; and more firm and determined did they grow, as Louis 
refused to give any further explanation of his conduct. 

‘“* We may consider the guilt of this young man as certain, since he 
cannot clear himself from this charge. Let him be removed, and to- 
morrow morning his sentence shall be pronounced.” 

Agnes starting from her seat, made a faint effort to speak, but her 
tongue seemed to cleave to her mouth. She could not utter a word ; 
she could not move a step. At this moment she perceived a horse- 
man galloping at full speed towards the house. “ It is he—it is my 
brother !”” she ejaculated, “‘ and he may yet be saved.” 

‘“* Remove the prisoner.” 

The guard were about to obey. 

‘“* He is innocent, dear uncle—I am sure he is innocent !”’ and the 
next moment the unhappy girl stood, pale as death, before the group. 

‘** Agnes, my niece ! what means this ?’”’ exclaimed her uncle. 

“Wait but a few days—a few hours, before you pronounce his 
doom. Think—oh! think, how many an innocent person has suffered 
from misconstruction !”” She would have gone on to say that it was 
in her brother’s power to clear the accused, but the fear of making 
matters worse, instead of better, deterred her. She stopped, gazed 
wildly a moment on the inquiring faces before her, and would have 
fallen to the floor, had not Louis sprang forward and caught her in 
his arms. 

The sound of horses’ feet arrested the attention of the officers. The 
door was opened in haste, and Captain Chester, heated with long 
travel, and apparently fresh from a bloody affray, entered. Agnes 
raised her drooping head, but relapsed with a deep sigh when she saw 
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who it was, and nearly as much overcome as herself, Bradford bore 
her to the window where the fresh air soon revived her. 

General Howe greeted the new comer with warmth, and expressed 
his surprise at his flushed look, and travel-soiled costume. 

‘“* T may well be in haste, my dear general,” replied Chester. ‘ Six 
hundred rebels are this moment advancing upon us, and we shall 
hardly have time to prepare for their reception, ere they are in our 
midst. I have myself narrowly escaped being made a prisoner. It 
was only through your poor fool of a servant—General, I beg pardon, 
he proved himself any thing but a fool in this instance—he came 
along as I lay on the ground in the claws of one of those rascally 
‘ skinners,’ and hitting the fellow a tap over the head, set me free. I 
must look after Dromio when I have more time; he shall be well re- 
paid for his trouble. I suppose he has finished the ‘ skinner’ by this 
time. He was nearly used up by the first blow, or I should have staid 
to assist. But, my dear sir, we must be moving at once. Ah! Miss 
Fletcher,” for the first time perceiving her—* this is an unexpected 
pleasure ; I had hoped to have spent the next few hours more agreea- 
bly, but”—glancing at her changing countenance, and misinterpreting 
its expression—* I hope we shall not be obliged to remain long in the 
saddle ; it will not be much trouble to seatter this undisciplined array. 
But who have we here ?” 

This question was addressed to General Howe, but his eye was 
fixed upon Louis, who stood, with arms folded, in silence, sometimes 
glancing at the officers present, and at the pale countenance of his 
beloved, but oftener at a cloud of dust approaching nearer and nearer, 
and perchance heralding his release from captivity and death. 

Col. Williams explained the causes of the arrest of Bradford, but 
on referring to the letter, Chester started and drew from his pocket a 
torn piece of paper, which he handed to General Howe, saying, “ I 
found this on the ground during the conflict with the skinner, and 
suppose it to have dropped from him or your servant Dromio. Per- 
haps it will clear matters. For my part I cannot comprehend a word 
of it. Howe took the paper and read as follows: 


—‘ The bearer will inform you why I put neither name nor direc- 
tion to this letter. It would not be safe to do so; especially to allow 
our names to appear together, should this fall into the hands of the 
British. Be assured I shall do all in my power to save the life of 
your * 





The remainder of the letter was so torn and defaced that it was 
impossible to decipher it. The eyes of Louis and Agnes met an in- 
stant, and hers were averted as she remembered what sentiments were 
contained in the rest of that letter. They called forth, however, new 
fears for the safety of the writer. 

* Louis, it is my duty to unravel this mystery. Prevent me not! 
were not your life at stake it were equally my wish to conceal what 
will be the means of separating us forever—perhaps of compelling 
my uncle to treat you with greater rigor—but your life will be safe.” 

“ And of what value would life be to me then, Agnes? Rather re- 
turn the fetters to these limbs, and me to my dungeon, than banish 
me forever from thy sight !” 
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“‘ None shall ever do that !—see, they are conversing in low tones, 
and their looks are ominous. Oh! Louis, if you love me—if you 
love my brother, let me go and clear your fame—what will become of 
me when hope and happiness are banished forever ?”’ 

“ Not hope—not hope, dear Agnes, for look, they come—they come! 
Heaven speed those gallant hearts. Proud Britons, do your worst~~ 
the unyielding soul of Louis Bradford will never stoop to wear your 
fetters, nor his body be spurned by coward feet—his name linked with 
that of spy or traitor! But what wretched object is that in advance, 
with terror in his aspect? Ha! it is your humble companion to my 
prison-cell.” 

“TItis Dromio!” exclaimed Agnes, springing up eagerly, “and with 
a message from my brother !”’ 

‘“‘T have orders to conduct you back to prison, sir,” said the guard, 
placing his hand familiarly upon Bradford’s arm. 

“Stand back! I need not force to remind me of my doom !” re- 
plied Louis. “Lead on. If I may judge by yonder prospect, my 
imprisonment will be of brief duration.” 

* Wait, only wait one moment,” said Agnes, looking beseechingly 
at the guard; “here is Dromio, and here is my brother’s letter! 
Read it, uncle ;” and snatching the paper from the hand of the servant, 
she flew to her relative, joy beaming in her countenance. 

“¢ Wounded—unable to leaye—What is all this, child? Hat what 
do I see! A conspiracy in my own family, and among those who owe 
me obedience. So! this accounts for your silence, young sir. I thank 
you, Agnes, for your fortunate mistake. This letter you were so anxious 
I should read is a precious document from your brother, addressed to 
yourself, and intended to be private. So he calls me a rigid judge! 
and advises you to assist in the escape of this rebel, asserting that he 
must not be known to be concerned in it, but you can do it if you 
choose! There is more in this than can be investigated at present. 
Guard! once more I say—remove the prisoner. Friends we must be 
up and doing. While we have delayed they are taking advantage of 
our tardiness.” 

Poor Agnes! She sat with clasped hands, listening to the retreating 
footsteps of the company, and then burst into such a torrent of grief 
that her maid, who had joined her, was alarmed for her reason: 
Every term of condolence was exhausted, but to no purpose. Agnes 
could only seb forth, “ I have killed him—I have killed him.” Soon 
afterwards she perceived her uncle, with the other officers, hastening 
from the house, and then a tumult in the guard-room startled her. 
She ran to the door—listened—a voice was heard in loud tones, as if 
addressing an assembly. That voice was Louis Bradford’s. Opening 
the door she perceived that Louis had broken from the guard, and was 
surrounded by a band of soldiers, to whom he was pleading in earnest 
tones. They were the deserters who had that morning arrived. Many 
of them were well known to Bradford, and tempted by hopes of rescue, 
and anxiety to gain them over again to the good cause, he burst from 
the guard and springing into their midst, thus spoke : 

“* Fellow soldiers! I regret to see you thus deserting the standard 
of your country, and returning to a slavish allegiance from which the 


efforts of your patriotic brethren are directed to set you free. Is it 
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possible that men who have marched under the standard of Washing- 
ton can submit to another leader? Rise! rise, I entreat you, and 
shake off the toils in which you are ensnared. I pledge you my honor 
that if you will return to your duty, you shall be restored to all your 
former privileges, and your past conduct shall be buried in oblivion. 
We are fighting in a noble cause. ‘ Our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor,’ are pledged in the service of our country. When our 
rights are restored, and the smiles of Peace dawn upon our hapless 
land, would you like to be pointed out as those who deserted her in 
her greatest need? Shame on the coward wretch who shall be found 
upon this soil when that glorious season arrives. Say, then! are you 
willing to stand by me in effecting my escape, or shall I brave the 
storm alone, and return to the camp with the sad story of your dis- 
grace ?” 

The recreant soldiers, who already half repented of their desertion, 
crowded around him, and unanimously declared themselves ready to 
obey his orders, and follow wherever he might leadthem. The guard 
were bound ; arms seized upon wherever they could be found, and 
they stood ready to do or die! 

*“* T have one farewell to take,” thought the young hero, “ and then 
to busy war again.”’ He returned to the room where he had left Agnes. 

‘“‘T have heard all,”’ she cried,as he appeared. ‘“ Go, Louis, heaven 
prosper you! but oh! remember, I have an uncle and brother at your 
mercy.” 

** Both, both are sacred in my eyes. Farewell—if victory crowns 
me I return one day to lay my laurels at your feet. If I die, the 
name of Agnes will be the last upon my lips !” 

Louis did not die, for victory awaited the little band, and they arrived 
on the field of battle in time to assist in pursuing the defeated royalists. 
Congress saw fit to pardon the misguided soldiers, who through the 
influence of Bradford were reclaimed ; and many years after the De- 
claration of Independence the mansions formerly inhabited by the 
families of Bradford and Fletcher were again made joyous by their 
children. 

Little Edward Bradford was often told the story of his father’s im- 
prisonment, and of his almost receiving sentence of death from his 
mother’s uncle; he delighted most in arranging the chairs in battle 
array, and pretending they were deserters, to whom he promised for- 
giveness, if they would follow him and return to duty! 

New-York, Nov. 1842. 
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Tue AMERICAN IN Ecypt. With rambles through Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land: 
during the years 1839 and 1840. By James Ew1ne Coo.ey. Illustrated with nume- 
rous Engravings. One vol. 8vo. pp. 610. New-York: D. Appleton & Company. 


Ir the physical and moral condition of Egypt is not familiarly known to the readers of 
the English language, it is certainly not from the lack of tourists and topographers to 
describe it, for the past few years have been fruitful in works on that ancient and re- 
markable portion of our globe. But of all the books which have been written about 
Egypt, the one which we have announced* is certainly the most remarkable, both for 
the mechanical elegance with which its enterprising publishers have adorned it, and for 
the wonderfully small amount of information concerning the land of Mehemet Ali, which 
its six hundred ample pages embody. We have given the work a fair perusal, and 
scarcely know which most to wonder at—the author's ingenuity in filling so vast a 
volume with so little original matter, or his assurance in supposing that he was witty, or 
even “ clever,”’ in those peculiar portions of the work which are original, and in which 
he has presented us with satires and caricatures of men and manners abroad. 

Perhaps the impressions of Stephens’ pl t vol on Egypt, which we have 
recently read for the second time, are too fresh on our memory, to allow Mr. Cooley’s 
work to produce its proper influence. Certain it is that the latter in comparison with 
the former is to our taste what we should imagine (remember, dear reader, we only 
imagine !) a huge goblet of small beer would be in comparison with a glass of fresh, 
sparkling champaigne—“ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 

We cannot but think that Mr. Cooley has, in making a great book, made a greater 
failure, and that, in spite of the adventitious circumstances of elegant dress and numerous 
fine embellishments which have given to it a present popularity, it will speedily find its 
level, as far beneath the sands of popular neglect, as are many of the works of the 
ancient Egyptians beneath the sands of the desert. We are dissatisfied with the work— 
as our readers will readily perceive—and that, too, without any of those causes for die- 
satisfaction which too frequently operate with the public critic. We do not know James 
Ewing Cooley, nor have his excellent publishers given us any offence—on the other hand, 
we are their debtors for this and other volumes from their teeming press—nor have we 
any other object, in short, than to pass sentence upon its merits after a candid examina- 
tion of its claims to popular favor. 

The book is divided into forty-four chapters, and embellished with ninety-six pictures, 
five of which are from beautifully finished steel plates, and the only objection to them 
is that they are too familiar ; we have seen them repeatedly, not excepting even the fine 
head of Mehemet Ali. The others are from wood cuts—well done, but at least half of 
them old acquaintances. The other half are positively disgraceful to the book—being 
mostly vile caricatures—expressive of the author's personal spleen against individuals— 
or embodiments of vulgar wit. The chapters are, many of them, adorned with a vignette 
tail piece, and among these we find one illustrative of the subject of baths in Egypt— 








* Our readers will remember that we gave this work a passing notice in our “ Bibliographical 
Record” for September. 
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especially of the famous bath of Cleopatra. This chaste and felicitous illustration (!) is a 
picture of a huge “female swine” stepping into a puddle, or more appositely speaking— 
amud hole! Et sic alius, aliusque. 

Interwoven with the thread of the author’s narrative, is another of satire upon the per- 
sons he met in his travels, and this, we suppose, constitutes the “raciness” which some 
reviewers have discovered to abound in the pages of the work. Under the euphonious 
nicknames of Firkins, Sneezebiter, Dunderblix, Wrinklebottoms, Sir Danbury Rimtaper, 
the Misses Rimtaper, Dr. O’Squeeby, and others, our author has served up in strong, if 
not pleasant “ lights and shadows,” his travelling acquaintances in Egypt, and if he had 
taken lessons of the noted Mrs. Trollope, he could not have succeeded better than he 
has, in scandalizing those to whom, according to his own showing, he was indebted for 
society and not infrequently for ciceroneship. We can readily suppose that Mr. Cooley 
met with some vain and self-sufficient personages in Egypt, who managed sometimes to 
appear very ridiculous in our author’s eyes, but we find in this no excuse for the slang 
with which he has spoiled the elegant paper of his liberal publishers, and for the very 
chaste wood-cuts with which he has shown up some of the predicaments of his com- 
panions, and illustrated his would-be witty chapters. We should be half inclined to 
think that Mr. Cooley was the victim of those whom he thus “shows up,” and that Mr. 
Firkins and his friends had “ pretty considerably” hoaxed our author, were it not for the 
august evidence we have of Mr. Cooley's superiority to being victimized in this great 
book of his. 

The worst of all is, that Mr. Cooley’s satirical attempts are evidently made in ill- 
humor, and from this circumstance alone sink into abuse. We subjoin a description of a 
dinner party, which will serve to show the reader Mr. Cooley’s ability in the art of 
Trollopising. 


“Here our interesting conversation was interrupted py Sir Danbury Rimtaper, who 
wished to learn if I intended to go into the upper country. I replied in the affirmative. 
‘You will be demmed fortunate,’ said Sir Danbury, ‘if you succeed in getting a boat, 
*pon honor. I have already been in Cairo three weeks, backed by all the powers of the 
English and American consulates ; and up to this time, [ have not been able to engage 
a boat of sufficient size to accommodate myself and ladies, ‘pon honor.’ ‘ Possibly,’ 
said I, ‘ you may be a little fastidious in your taste, Sir Danbury. I dare say there are 
boats to be had, although they may not be so large or elegant as an English gentleman 
could desire.’ ‘Not aplank, ‘pon honor,’ replied he; ‘there is nothing down the Nile, 
at present, but some demmed lousy, pent-up, nasty hulks—not decent enough to carry a 
convict to the gallows, pon honor. I want an ample boat, with four separate cabins. 
Each of the Misses Rimtaper must have a state-room to herself, ’pon honor.’ 

“Sir Danbury was a tall, spindle-shanked bachelor, with a bald head, hooked nose, red 
whiskers, and a gouty foot. He was limping about, and grumbling at every thing in 
Egypt; and swore ‘he had not seen a pretty woman since he came into the country, 
*pon honor.’ He was a passionate admirer of the fair sex, and embellished every sen- 
tence he uttered with oaths and imprecations. He was ascending to a high pitch of fault- 
finding and profanity, when Mr. Firkins returned from the barber’s. Dinner was then 
announced, and the ladies were handed down to table with considerable form. Sir Dan- 
bury, on reaching his place, previously to taking his seat, raised a ponderous gold-mounted 
quizzing-glass, and brought it to bear in the most searching and amusing style upon the 
various dishes that were set before us. For the space of a minute, Sir Danbury passed 
his eye up and down the table, and looked things unutterable. He then let his glass 
drop, sunk into his chair, and exclaimed, ‘Dem me, if this ain’t dubious enough!’ He 
looked as if every bone ached in his body. I thought he was suddenly seized with a 
More aggravated attack of the gout, and observed, ‘Sir Danbury, you must be ill.’ 

‘Til! who the d—1 could be otherwise, under these circumstances? Such a dinner! 
John, fetch me the brandy ; I’m faint, ’pon honor.’ Lord Scatterberry, in the mean time, 
had drawn up his quizzing glass; Colonel Builderdash had pulled out his; and the 
Reverend Mr. Dunderblix, not a whit behind his friends, held his also in his hand. The 
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ladies, too, were all inspecting the dinner through powerful magnifiers, and with a dis- 
affected cast of visage. Affairs had suddenly assumed an ominous aspect, and the din- 
ner did not promise a very happy deliverance from the melancholy dilemma. A Bologna 
sausage, some dried tongue, a few small fish from the Nile, a leg of mutton half boiled, 
two chickens, watery maccaroni soup, a bottle of pepper-sauce, and several plates of 
onions and vinegar were placed before us. * * * * After the soup, wine began to 
circulate pretty freely. The conversation and expression of faces assumed a little more 
animation. The ladies launched off into quite an amusing and interesting strain. The 
Misses Rimtaper were suddenly delighted with Cairo, and admired almost every thing 
they saw ;— it was all so odd.’ 

“I happened to be rather propitiously seated, and found myself in the very centre of 
‘rank and fashion.’ I had Lady Builderdash on my right, Lord Scatterberry, Sir Dan- 
bury Rimtaper, and the Misses Rimtaper opposite, and the Colonel and Miss Builder- 
dash on my left. The Wrinklebottoms grouped around the head of the table. The 
Reverend Mr. Dunderblix and Mr. Firkins were seated vis 2 vis, a little lower down. 
After two or three glasses, they immediately entered into an animated discussion about 
the church and state policy of Great Britain and Mehemet Ali. They violently dis- 
agreed, however, upon almost every point that was started. The more they endeavored 
to soothe the asperity of their feelings with rather lavish libations of wine, the more 
fierce and alarming the fire of discord raged. At last, after a stormy sitting, during 
which they had emptied several bottles, Mr. Dunderblix called Mr. Firkins ‘a poltroon 
and a stupid ass, you know ;’ and Mr. Firkins retorted that Mr. Dunderblix was ‘an in- 
fernal hypocrite, and was no more deserving the ‘church living’ which he held in 
Ireland, than he (Mr. F.,) merited the throne of Turkey.” * * * 


We leave this interesting dinner scene with the passing remark, that after a patient 
examination of the cut which illustrates it, (with reference, moreover, to the text which 
locates Mr. Cooley on the left of Lady Builderdash, and on the right of Colonel Builder- 
dash,) we are surprised to find our author ogling the dishes through a quizzing-glass, pon 
honor! Mr. Cooley thus describes his lady acquaintances, the Misses Rimtaper. 


“The three enchanting Misses Rimtaper had all passed the meridian splendor of their 
teens some twenty years before, which threw them on the shady side of forty. They 
were passionately fond of oddities, thereby affording further illustration of the fact that 
‘all things are after their kind.’ They were enabled, however, through the transforming 
influences of dentists, perruquiers, milliners, and perfumers, still to keep up a fashionable 
form and figure ; and they displayed their charms at the dinner table with much success. 
They made a good many of what might be called ‘ capital hits ;) one of which, was an 
accidental thrust of the elbow in the side of Lord Scatterberry, which nearly threw his 
lordship into convulsions. Another, that produced no little sensation at the time, was an 
unfortunate crush of a delicate slipper upon the gouty foot of Sir Danbury Rimtaper, who 
roared out applaudingly, ‘ Curse me, if I’m not to be flayed alive!’ The tone of their 
conversation touched a high key, and they burst into a high strain of touching eloquence, 
during an animated discussion with the Wrinklebottoms upon the important subject of the 
public cats. Both the Rimtapers and the Wrinklebottoms had passed the morning at the 
ckadee’s, where they had been to see that distinguished functionary feed the houseless 
cats of Cairo. They were all delighted with ‘ this extraordinary spectarkal,’ and thought 


“it second only in interest to the snakery of Mr. Sneezebiter. They were unanimous 


upon this point, but upon almost every thirig else they very much differed in opinion. 
The comparative beauty of the cats was an exciting theme, and one which kindled the 
whole party into more warmth and animation than any other that was started during 
their entertaining-debate. The Rimtapers greatly preferred the cats with white feet and 
black noses ; and the Wrinklebottoms, while they affected equal detestation and horror 
of these, were enraptured with those which had black tails and spotted faces. It seemed 
to be impossible for them to agree upon this important question ; which, after all, was a 
mere matter of taste. At length they referred the whole matter to Sir Danbury, and 
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desired to know his candid opinion about it. Sir Danbury replied, with characteristic 
urbanity and chasteness that ‘he’d be d——d if he could tell which were the hand- 
somest ; he couldn’t, ‘pon honor!’ ”’ 


We subjoin one other extract in which Mr. Cooley still further shows up his friends in 
Egypt. They were visiting the “ Petrified Forest.” The scene must have been suffi- 
ciently amusing—provided it really did transpire, as Mr. Cooley informs us—but for all 
that, he might have spared the actors the publicity he thus gratuitously gives it, and 
spared his readers, moreover, the evidence of his own inamiability. 


“The Misses Rimtaper were ‘delighted with the petrified forest, it was so odd.’ 
One of them approaching her brother with an ecstatical exclamation, desired to know if 
Sir Danbury ‘ had ever witnessed any thing so extraordinary—so very odd ?’ 

“Sir Danbury, who, glass to eye, was contemplating a large petrifaction which he held 
in his right hand, and which by some unaccountable accident, at that moment, slipped 
from his grasp and fell upon his gouty foot, bounded in a paroxysm of wrath, and chastely 
exclaimed, ‘ Dem it, my dear, I shall be murdered—absolutely martyred, in this demmed 
desert, ‘pon honor.’ 

“* Pray, what’s the matter, dear Dan? You appear to be completely knocked up,’ 
affectionately observed Miss Rimtaper. 

“¢ Matter!’ responded the agonized Sir Danbury, ‘ why, dem it, my dear, I shall be 
sacrificed—completely ruined ; my foot is mashed to jelly with this demmed stone!’ 

“* Did the rock fall on your toe, dear Dan?’ touchingly, inquired Miss Rimtaper. 

“* My toe!’ rejoined Sir Danbury ; ‘will you hold your demmed tongue, my dear! 
You'll take my life ; would you like to have your foot ground to powder in this demmed 
desert ?’ 

“**Pon my word, this is very extraordinary, Sir Danbury, very odd,’ observed Miss 
Rimtaper, miffed at the last reply of her affectionate brother. 

“«Tis devilish odd; will you hold your demmed tongue, though, my dear, and call 
Doctor O’Squeeby, Miss Rimtaper?’ said Sir Danbury. 

“*No, indeed I won’t, Sir Danbury !’ replied Miss Rimtaper, in a more elevated tone 
of voice. 

“*Then go to the devil, my dear, and be demmed to you,’ was the response of Sir Dan- 
bury.” * * * 


We have certainly given enough of these “ elegant extracts” to afford the reader an 
idea of the author’s pleasant way of describing his compagnons de voyage, and when we 
tell them that a good third of the “ six hundred pages”’ is actually filled with such balder- 
dash, or worse, they will be convinced that our author has a wonderful knack at filling 
up space with emptiness ! 

Mr. Cooley saw in Egypt all that travellers usually see ; he saw the Pyramids; the 
Sphynx; Memphis; Thebes; the Temples of Carnak, Luxor, Edfou, Isis and Remeses ; 
the Nile with its dykes and cataracts; the sacred tombs and mummies; Pompey’s 
Pillar ; the Vocal Memnon ; and in short, all the ordinary “lions” which it is the duty of 
a tourist to see ; but concerning none of them has he given us any important information 
which we have not met with in far less pretendmg volumes of Eastern travel. His 
book contains, it is true, much valuable matter in relation to these and other objects, but 
here we may apply the remark of a distinguished character who told a young and vain 
clergyman that his discourse had in it both good things and new things; and when the 
flattered orator thanked him for the compli t, rejoined, “ But you must acknowledge, 
sir, that the new things are not good, and the good things are not new!” Most of Mr. 
Cooley’s “ good things,” both “ passages and pictures,” are borrowed. He makes abun- 
dant extracts from the learned works of Lane and Wilkinson. 

Mr. Cooley’s style is not unpleasant—though sometimes overburdened with epithets— 
nor are his descriptions of the wonders of Egypt deficient in interest. The reader will 
find, moreover, “ incidents of travel’ which are really amusing, but the blemishes of the 
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book are so prominent and oftentimes so utterly out of taste, as to throw the beauties 
into the shade. He encountered, amid the tombs, an old Arab with a jar, which he (the 
Arab,) insisted Mr. Cooley should buy. He declined, however, and for the rest of the 
day, wherever he went, he was followed by the old Arab, who presented himself and 
his jar to our author, as he emerged from the tombs, or as he mused on the plain. Towards 
evening, while seated in his boat on the Nile, the fellow with his jar again beset him, 
and he tells us the dénouement in the following extract :— 


“He resolved that [ should no longer escape. This Arab had haunted me with his 
jar, from daylight in the morning until that hour; and, though refused a hundred times, 
and cuffed, kicked and stoned by the guides at the door of every tomb we entered, he 
had not given me up! What was to be done ? Why—lest the creature should follow me 
through the desert to the Holy Land, Europe, across the Atlantic, and, jar in hand, renew 
his importunities with me in the streets of New-York, I concluded the better way was 
to purchase his Jar and get it out of my sight!” 


Mr. Cooley met with an English traveller—with whom he found “ Paulo Nuozzo, 
dragomano !”’ who accompanied Mr. Stephens on his travels through Egypt and Idumea. 
We were really glad to meet with Paul; it was like meeting with an old friend, for in 
spite of Paul’s cowardice, we had conceived quite a regard for him, from his long and 
faithful services to our pleasant traveller Mr. Stephens. Mr. Cooley was less fortunate 
than his predecessor, in his choice of a dragoman, for he tells us that Selem—who served 
him in Paul’s capacity—was “a great rascal, lazy, malicious, disobedient, dirty, diseased 
and dishonest !”” 

The history of Nebby Daood, which is an account of the adventures of “an American 
backwoodsman,”’ as detailed by Nebby himself to Mr. Cooley, interested us much, and 
occupied almost the only unexceptionable chapters of the book. Poor Nebby Daood— 
he travelled over a vast region with little means and many mishaps, and after leaving 
Beyrout for Jerusalem, was never heard of by any of his friends. Says our author— 


“ He was doubtless met by some cowardly bandits, shot down, stripped of his patched 
and threadbare garments, robbed of his few last shillings, and his naked body then left 
@ prey to vultures, or to bleach upon the cheerless mountains of Syria.” 


The celebrated J. S. Buckingham, the oriental traveller, par excellence, receives pretty 
severe treatment at the hands of Mr. Cooley. He uses up the learned “ ex-member’s” 
glowing and fanciful description of Pompey’s pillar, which recognised it as only one of 
a hundred similar columns which adorned a once magnificent temple standing in the 
centre of ancient Alexandria—dedicated to Jupiter Serapis! Mr Cooley rather perti- 
nently asks—“ where are the ruins of the others?” and concludes, that as he did not 
see them in the British Museum, they must either have been carried away in the ex- 
member’s breeches pockets, or else are in the private cabinet of Lord Elgin—whom, with 
his accustomed amiability ! he stigmatizes as a robber of Grecian temples. Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s curious statement that the Egyptian mummies were reduced to powder, and 
sold by the English apothecaries as physic, has afforded our author an admirable hint for 
one of his vignettes, and we have therefore appended to the chapter about the “ ex- 
member,” a beautiful picture of an “ English Mummy Pill Factory,” in which several 
ragamuffin artisans are represented as chopping up a mummy, the fragments of which 
are then, in a huge mortar, pounded to dust and made into pills ! 

Before we dismiss Mr. Cooley’s book, we should like to ask what sort of a predica- 
ment he means to describe under the most romantic phrase, “a lily-dew of apprehen- 
sion,” into which he once throws a whole party. We confess it sounds singularly to us— 
very !—’pon honor ! 

We now take leave of our author, earnestly hoping that his forthcoming volume on 
Arabia Petrea and the Holy Land will not be disgraced with the ebullitions of his per- 
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sonal dislike, or with any more of those wretched caricatures which we have so severely 
deprecated in the present volume. As a simple tourist, describing to us what he saw in 
the East, Mr. Cooley will not be unwelcome in future, despite of what we have said in 
this already too much extended review. 


First Princie.es or Natura Puitosopuy. Being a Familiar Introduction to the 
study of that Science. For the use of Academies and Schools. By James RENWICK, 
LL.D., Professor of Natural Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia 
College. One vol. 12mo. pp. 530. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


The multiplicity of Text Books in the various departments of Natural Science, would 
seem to argue a rapid and continual advancement in these sciences, and indeed, in no 
field of research are greater discoveries and improvements made than in this. The 
recent development of the theories and facts of Electro-Magnetism, Magneto and Thermo- 
Electricity, and Photography, have opened, as it were, a new world of speculation and 
experiment to the philosopher. A flood of light has recently been shed on many hitherto 
obscure principles, and the advance which has been made in the general theories of 
Physics within the past few years is among the most surprising evidences of the march 
of mind. 

We hail with sincere pleasure this new hand book of Natural Philosophy. We speak 
from experience when we say that the manuals already before the public are generally 
defective. Professor Renwick is an able philosopher in theory and practice, and is therefore 
eminently fitted for the responsible task of preparing a text-book which, while it leads 
the student through the pleasant paths of Philosophy, requires him to exercise that too 
often neglected faculty—Thought—in order to make himself master of his subject. 

The arrangement of the work before us is simple and natural. The topics are treated 
in the order of their importance and influence on the whole circle which the work em- 
braces. The author’s style is clear, chaste and easy; and the text is abundantly illus- 
trated to the eye, by fine wood-cut representations of apparatus and manipular processes. 

To the book is appended—with the benevolent intention of aiding the inexpert 
teacher—a full series of Questions. We are not an advocate of the catechetical mode of 
teaching the Sciences; though as it is, in many cases, the only practicable mode, it is not 
to be neglected. The author says in his preface, that he has “not neglected the object 
of rendering it fit to be used as a text for full courses of Lectures on the subject, in insti- 
tutions of the highest rank.” 

We will close our notice of this book with an earnest recommendation of its merits to 
those who have the responsible charge of educating youthful minds, and who appreciate 
the deficiencies which mar most of the text-books in use. 

Messrs. Harpers have given the volume a very neat exterior, but like most of the 
books from the teeming presses of their establishment, its intrinsic worth predominates. 
Weare obliged to them for a prompt copy. 














EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


“Yes! the Year is growing old, 
And hia eye is pale and bleared, 
Death with frosty hand and cold, 
Piucks the old man by the beard 
Sorely,—sorely !”’ LoncrEeLLow. 


DecemseER. There is a mournful interest in the closing of the year, which every re- 
flecting mind has doubtless experienced. It proclaims to every one that another of life’s 
periods has passed away ; that another of the mile-stones along the highway of his ex- 
istencé has been reached, and that the number yet to be passed, ere the great goal of 
the grave is attained, has been sensibly diminished. The thoughtful man must feel, at 
such a time, that the ties which bind him to life are gradually growing weak; he must 
realize to some extent the truth of the sublime sentiment of the Poet :— 


“ Art is long, but Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave!” 


Will the next December find us, dear reader, “in the world’s broad field of battle?” or 
shall we have passed away to the “ spirit-land,” and entered upon that state of being, to 
which this life is but a prelude, and for which it should be a thoughtful, earnest season of 
preparation ? God only knows! Let us then— 


“ So live, that when our summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each sball take 
His chamber in the silent halls of Death, 
We go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dung ; but ined and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach our grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams,” 





A word more, and that of ourself. We close the year with grateful acknowledgments 
to our friends, and more especially to a Bountiful Providence, for the good degree of 
success which has crowned our past efforts, and for the cheering hopes which we are 
permitted to indulge for the future. 

Accept, reader, our simple gift for the season :— 


A SONNET FOR DECEMBER. 


Lo! now the dying year, all pale and wan, 
With feeble step, and tottering, moveth on, 
To join the train of thousands long gone by, 
And swell the pomp of Time’s sad pageantry ! 


Decemser, clad in hoary mail, stands by 

His death-couch, and with stern yet tear-filled eye, 
Looks on his monarch gasping in the strife— 
Which knows no slighter conquest than his life! 


vou. I 16 
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On the chill air a mournful music steals, 

Now low and faint, and now in sounding peals ; 
’Tis Nature’s sorrow gushing from her heart, 
That thus her children, one by one, depart! 


Farewell, old Friend! I too will give thee tears— 
Which haply may my spirit fit for coming years! 


Montaiy Cuat with Reapers anp CorrEsPponDENTS.—The author of the paper 
entitled “ An Enquiry into the Origin of Certain Words and Phrases,” has overlooked— 
it would appear from his letter recently received—our allusion to his MS. in the Septem- 
ber numberof Orion. He will find on reference that it is among the “ Rejected Beams.” 
By the way, this rage for investigating the origin of words, or rather for inventing origins 
for them, is admirably hit off in a little squib which we met with in the last number of 
Bentley. We copy it for the benefit of our readers in general, and “ Enquirer” in par- 
ticular ; (with the promise—aside—to him that when he is as successful in tracing out 
the history of words as this English writer, he shall have a welcome place in our pages.) 
It must be promised, that the paragraph is a note on the word catabasis which he has 
employed in the text of a Poem. 


“ For the benefit of such readers as do not profess an acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue, I beg to mention that the word catabasis signifies descent, in the same manner as 
anabasis does ascent. The derivation of these words is curious, and was, I confess, un- 
known to me, until lately communicated by an eminent philologist. There lived at 
Athens, in the time of Pisistratus, a wealthy and powerful man of Scythian extraction, 
whose name was Abasis. He had two daughters, of singular beauty and accomplish- 
ments, the objects of universal admiration, and on his death he bequeathed to them im- 
mense fortunes. The one, by a virtuous and prudent bearing, rose higher and higher 
every year in the estimation of the Athenians, till she finally attained to unexampled in- 
fluence in the city. But the other, through extravagances and improprieties, retrograded 
in a like proportion, till she sunk into the depths of indigence and ignominy. Hence 
their names became ‘ household words,’ that of Ann Abasis, the elder and discreeter of 
the two, being used to personify a progressive exaltation in good; and that of the other 
sister, Catharine, or Cat Abasis, a fall into the abyss of evil. The words, in course of 
time, came to be employed in a more unrestricted sense, e. g. Xenophon's Anabasis, 
&c., &c.” 


“ H.” on “ Female Education,’ we are compelled to decline, having already 
promised our pages for an early article on this topic. The author is doubtless correct in 
most of his views, which he urges with considerable vigor and grace. He throws a 
heavy lance at the present system of female education, as extensively pursued among 
us—we mean the popular though fatal practice of imparting to young ladies a mere 
smattering of various branches of Science and Art. The following sensible piece of 
satire strikes us as being in season. 


“Let us inquire what constitutes, at this day, a polite education, as imparted at many 
of our female schools—those which have some reputation among us. The young 
‘graduate’ has been through the ordinary number of text books in Geography, Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, Mathematics, Rhetoric, Logic, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and 
perhaps, Watts or Abercrombie on the Mind. She has ‘studied’ all these in twelve 
months perhaps, and at the ‘ Examination’—the grand end of her study !—has been made, 
by much bolstering and management, to recite with apparent fluency portions of the text 
verbatim—and this passes with the auditors (how few alas! of those who are thus desig- 
nated ever hear more than the teacher’s questions !) fora brilliant and satisfactory ac- 
quittal of her task! In music she has learned to thrum the keys of the piano forte at a 
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high steam rate, and rattles off ‘Come haste to the wedding’ and the ‘ Dead March’ with 
the same undistinguishable velocity ; or sings ‘The Bride’s Farewell’ and ‘Gaily the 
Troubadour,’ with the same allegro expression. And these ‘performed’—Heaven save 
the mark! I long to write it deformed—with perhaps half a dozen other pieces, her 
musical education is all shown up at once! The fair player would be puzzled to tell 
you the ing of the simplest musical term, and indeed is utterly ignorant of the 
science of music.” 





Now, these be hard words, yet, with proper limitations and exceptions, undoubtedly 
true. The fault of our system of Female Education is its superficiality, and it is a fault 
fer which, we must seriously contend, parents and guardians are most to blame. The 
foundation of it lies in the incorrect estimate which is made of the period necessary to 
educate a young girl. This estimate is far, far too low. As a general thing, we should 
not err in saying, that precisely when most of our young ladies leave school is the pro- 
per period for them to commence their education in right earnest, considering what has 
been done merely a foundation—and often poor at that !—for future excellence. “ Dear, 
delightful Elia,” in his description of his amiable cousin Bridget, says :— 


“ Her education in youth was not much attended to, and she happily missed all that 
train of female garniture, which passeth by the name of accomplishments. She was 
tumbled early, by accident or design, into a spacious closet of good old English reading, 
without much selection or prohibition, and browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome 
pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they should be brought up exactly in this fashion. I 
know not whether their chance in wedlock might not be diminished by it, but I can 
answer for it, that it makes (if the worst come to the worst,) most incomparable old 
maids.” 


“H.” would probably agree with us, that it would be infinitely better for the young 
Jadies of our day to “ miss much” of this same “ garniture,’ and be “tumbled into a spa- 
cious closet of good old English reading.’”’” They are taught too much; they learn too 
little. Memory, and not thought, is the subject of discipline in most of our schools. The 
error is a radical one, and every interest of society imperatively demands its reform. . . . 
“Eginhard and Imma, or Love’s Stratagem”—a gem from Miss Mary Lee, will grace our 
pages as soon as we have completed some illustrative cuts to accompany it. 

“ Agnes; a story of the Revolution,” in our present issue, is one of a volume of tales to 
be issued from the London press in the ensuing summer. We shall probably publish 
others of the series, previous to their appearance in book form. . . . . “The voices 
and teachings of Flowers,” by M. C., we must beg to decline, much as it would gratify 
us to oblige our fair correspondent; her style is graceful and faultless as her chirography, 
but lacks force and originality. Much has been said and sung of flowers, and though the 
lovely theme is exhaustless, it is no little task to write any thing new upon it. We re- 
marked that M. C.’s paper lacked originality ; she was not perhaps, aware of it, but her 
prettiest pages are nothing more than quotations. The ending lines she must have read— 
at least we have—in Mrs. Child’s “ Pericles and Aspasia :” “ Flowers are the pens of the 
angels, with which they trace on hills and dales mysterious truths.” If M. C. will try 
again, and upon a less thrummed subject, we doubt not, with the talent she evidently 
possesses, that she will have good success. . . . . “Rosalinda; a tale by alady of 
Virginia,” is both unique and exciting. It shall have early attention. “My Mother’s 
Grave”’—“ The Beauties of Mother Goose, by a descendant of the Goose family”— 
“Lines; by A. T. L.”—* The Autobiography of a Corn-cob’’—‘ Old Mother Hubbard and 
her Dog, in classic Greek” —“ The Melancholy Confessions of a Broken-hearted man” — 
“The rise, progress, position and prospects of the Mohammedans’’—*“ The Character and 
Genius of H. Kirke White,” etc., etc., are on file for examination. . . . “ Essay upon 
the prose writings of Oliver Goldsmith” we must decline ; not that true and able papers 
of such a character will not gain ready and welcome admittance to our pages; but the 
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article in question is neither true or able. It was evidently penned, merely to display 
the author’s own erudition and wit—not to subserve the cause of knowledge and truth. 
This is a common resort with the shallow-pated, to disparage the merits of the great, and 
by an affectation of erudition and critical acumen, insinuate an idea of their own superior 
powers. “'Trifling and superficial,’ are words, which, if our memory serves us, Gold- 
smith himself once said had been thrown upon his works, and he well remarked, at the 
same time, something to this end: “They are terms of reproach easily objected, and 
that carry with them an air of penetration in the observer.” This effect is, we presume, 
what our correspondent had in his eye ; but the artifice will not take with us or our readers. 
Goldsmith’s worth is too well established to be disputed at this late day. In some edition 
of his essays, we remember he modestly remarks, that as his drafts for fame may be 
protested at home, and by his contemporaries, he thinks it prudent to draw upon posterity, 
and he does so in a manner something like this:—* Mr. Posrpriry. Sir—Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years after sight hereof, pay to bearer or order, one thousand pounds’ 
worth of praise, free from all deductions whatever, it being a commodity which will then 
be of immense value to your humble servant, to whose account please charge, etc.” 
The bill has not yet run. When it expires, it will be by any and all duly honored, with 
compound interest, and in the mean time it is current and at par, and will be gladly cashed 
by all to whom it may come. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 


Messrs. ArpLeTon, New-York, have published the “ Rose: or Affection’s Gift, for 
1843, with ten beautiful plates ; also new and elegant editions of “ Burns and Cowper.” 
They have also imported among their annuals for the coming year, Heath’s Book of 
Beauty ; Heath’s Keepsake; Heath’s American in Paris, and the Forget-Me-Not, 
Other English annuals are yet to appear, which will be promptly received by this enter. 
prising house. 


E. Sanps, New-York, has published various pretty and cheap annuals for 1843. Among 
them, the Ladies’ Album ; the Lily ; Odd Volume ; Humorous Annual, etc. 


Mr. Eres SarcEnT is to edit a new monthly illustrated Magazine, in the style of 
Graham’s and others. To commence, we learn, in January next. 


UniversaLism Examined, Renounced and Exposed, by the Rev. M. Hale Smith, is 
the title of a work just issued, by Tappen & Dennet, Boston. The same publishers have 
in press, La Fontaine’s Fables, from the French, by E. Wright, jr., in 2 vols., with illus- 
trations. Their Life of Washington, by Jared Sparks, Esq., has reached its third number, 
They are also preparing for press, the entire works of Dr. Payson. 


A Picroriax History or Virainia, with engravings from designs, by Mr. Chapman, 
is in preparation, by J. S. Redfield, New-York. 
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